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Notes. 
BIOGRAPHICAL INCERTITUDE. 


Lately I had occasion to show how inexact, 
respecting the dates of birth, were several bio- 
raphers of the contemporaries and friends of Sir 


Walter Scott. I have now to invite attention to 
some curious discrepancies between the public and 
family gegisters respecting births in the family of 
Sir Walter's grandfather. Through the kindness 
of the excellent officials connected with the Births 
Department in the General Register House, Edin- 
burgh, I was lately enabled to discover certain 
entries connected with Sir Walter Scott’s family 
which had escaped both his own notice and that 
of his literary executor, Mr. J. G. Lockhart. Be- 
lieving that the farm of Sandyknow, rented by 
Sir Walter's grandfather, was in the parish of 
Mertoun, Scott and his son-in-law examined the 
registers of that parish, found nothing, and were 
content. Aware that Sandyknow was situated 
on the borders of the parishes of Mertoun and 
Smailholm, I resolved to examine the births’ re- 
ister of the latter parish, when I came upon the 
ollowing entries :— 

“May 17, 1729.—M* Robert Scott and M*™ Barbara 
Halliburton, his spouse, had a child baptized at their 
house, called Walter.” 

“January 14, 1731.—M* Robert Scott and M* Bar- 
bara Hallibartoun, his spouse, had a child baptized at 
their own house by Mt James Innes, Minister of the 


Gospel at Mertoun, called Thomas.” 
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| “May 15, 1733.—Mr Robert Scott and M" Barbara 
| Haliburtoun, his spouse, had a daughter baptized at his 
| own house by Mr Jones Innes, Minister of the Gospel at 
| Mertoun, called Janet.” 

“March 19, 1735.—Mr Robert Scott, in Sandyknow, 
and M* Barbara Halliburton, bis spouse, had a daughter 
baptized in their own house by M* James Innes, Minister 
of the Gospel at Mertoun, called Mary.” 

“ May 24, 1739.—Mr Robert Scott in Sandyknow, and 
M" Barbara Halyburton, his spouse, had a son baptized 
at their own house by Mt James Cunningham, Minister 
of this parish, and baptized Robert.” 

“1742. M® Robert Scott and M™ Barbara Halliburton, 
his spouse, had this day, at their own house in Sandy- 
know, a child baptized Barbara.” 


Sir Walter Scott printed a thin quarto, con- 
taining memorials of his maternal progenitors, the 
Halyburtons. This is extremely rare, thirty copies 
only being printed; but being favoured with the 
loan of a copy by my valued friend Dr. David 
Laing, of Edinburgh, [ made these excerpts. 

Mr. Thomas Halyburton, the novelist’s great- 
grandfather, writes as follows :— 


P. 52.—“ My second daughter, Barbara, was married 
to Robert Scot, second son to Walter Scot, uncle to 
Raeburn, upon the sixteen day of July, 1728 years, at 
my house in Dryburgh, by Mr. James Innes, minister at 
Mertoun, their mothers being coussings : may the bless- 
ing of the Lord rest upon them, and make them comforts 
to each other, and to all their relations, 

“Their son Walter was born upon the 11 of May, 
being Sabbath, about six in the morning, and was bap- 
tized at their house in Sandyknowe, by Mr. William 
Walker, minister of Makerstoun, upon the 17 day of the 
foresaid moneth, both his grandfathers being witnesses, 
with his unckells (father’s brethren), 1729 years, 

“ Their second son, Thomas, was born upon the 7th of 
January, twixt three and four in the morning, and was 
baptized at their house in Sandyknow by Mr. James 
Innes, minister of Mertoun, upon the ninth day of the 
foresaid moneth, being Saturday, his two uncles and I 
being witnesses, in the year 1751. 

“ Their eldest daughter, Janet, was born upon Monday 
the 14 of May, twixt seven and eight at night, and was 
baptized at their house in Sandyknow, by Mr. James 
Innes, minister of Mertoun, upon the twenty-second day 
of the foresaid moneth, being Tuesday; Makerston, 
Harden, Raeburn, and his brother Walter and I, being 
witnesses, in the year 1™ viit and thirty-three. 

“ Their second daughter, Mary, was born upon Thurs- 
day the thirteen day of March, in the afternoon, and 
was baptized upon Teusday the eighten, at Sandyknow, 
by Mr. James Innes, minister of Mertoun, Raeburn, Walter 
Scott in Bailieknow, his brother William and I, being 
witnesses, in the year 1™ viie and thirty-five. 

“ Their third daughter, Jean, was born upon Saturday 
the eleventh of June, 1™ viie and thirty-seven years, and 
baptized upon Teusday the twenty-first, at Sandyknow, 
by Mr. James Cuninghame, minister of Smaillhome, 
before these witnesses, Raeburn, his brothers Walter and 
William Scots, and I, year foresaid ; she being born in 
the morning. 

“Their third son, Robert, was born upon Sabath, 
about half an hour after two in the morning, being the 
20 of May 1™ viie and thirty-nine years, and baptized 
upon Thursday thereafter, being the 24, at Sandyknow, 
by Mr. James Cuninghame, minister of Smailhome, before 
these witnesses, Raeburn, and Mr. Scott, his two brothers 
Walter and William Scots, and I, year foresaid. 
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“Their fourth daughter, Barbara, was born upon 
Munday the third of May, 1™ viit and forty-two years, 
about six in the evening; and was baptized upon Satur- 
day the eight, at Sandyknow, by Mr. John Thorburn, 
minister at Kirknewton, before these witnesses, Raeburn, 
Walter and William Scots, his two brothers, and I, year 
foresaid. 

“Their fourth son, John, was born upon Saturday the 
second of September, 1™ viie and forty-nine years; and 
was baptized at Sandyknow upon Saturday the ninth 
day, by Mr. Duncan, minister at Smailhome.” 


Now as to the discrepancies. In the public 
Thomas Scott's baptism, while the family register | 
names Saturday the 9th of that month. As the | 
9th of January, 1731, fell upon a Saturday, O.S., 
the family chronicler is probably correct. Janet, 
born on May 14, 1633, was, according to Mr. Haly- 
burton, baptized on Tuesday, the 22nd of the 
same month. The parochial registrar names the 
15th as the day of baptism, also a Tuesday, 
and in this instance, since Robert Scott's chil- 
dren were generally baptized soon after birth, he 
is probably correct. Mary, the next daughter, is 
stated by the family chronicler to have been bap- 
tized on Tuesday, March 18, 1735, while the 
session clerk names the 19th inst. Here I prefer 
the authority of the family recorder, since Tuesday 
is found to correspond with March 18, 0.8. The 
day and month of Barbara Scott’s baptism are not 
stated in my excerpt from the parish register. It 
will be observed that in the public record the 
baptisms of Jean and John—a daughter and son 
of Robert Scott—are omitted. It is significant as 
to the social position of the farmer at Sandyknow, 
that “ Mr.” is prefixed to his name, such a desig- | 
nation being ordinarily applied only to the minister 
and schoolmaster, or to persons of high birth. 
Cartes Roeers, LL.D. 
Snowdoun Villa, Lewisham, S.E. 


ROBERT CROWLEY, AND F. SEAGER’S 
“SCHOOLE OF VERTUE.” 

Looking lately at the British Museum Cata- 
logue to see what works were entered under the 
name of RopertCRow Ley, the well-known printer, 
puritan, poet and preacher, I found under a | 
“ Crowley, Robert,” a reference to a little octavo 
with the following title :— 

“ The | School | of | Vertue | and | Book of Good Nur- 
ture ; | teaching Children and Youth | their Duties. | 
Newly perused, corrected and amended.| UHereunto is 
added | A brief Declaration of the | Duties of Each De- 
gree.| Also | Certain Prayers and Graces; | Compiled 
by R. C. | 

“* If thou wilt be counted virtuous and holy, 

Despise not good counsel, but rebuke folly. 
London, Printed for J. Wright at the Crown | vpon Lud- | 
gate-hill, 1677.” | 

The title was familiar to me, as I had reprinted | 
in my edition of the Dabees Book, &. (E. E. T.S, 
1868), pp. 335-355, 








“The Schoole | of Vertue and booke of | good Nour. 
| ture fur chyldren and | youth to learne thevr dutie by. | 
Newly perused, —— and augmented by the | fyrst 
Auctour | F. S[eager] | With a briefe declaration of the 
| dutie of eche degree. | Anno 1557. | 

“ Dispise not councel, rebuking foly, 

Esteme it as nedefull and holy. 











“ {Imprinted at London in Paules | Churchyarde at the 
signe of | the Hedgehogge by | Wyllyam Seares. | ” 
But on turning over the title-leaf of the Crowley 
volume I was met by the following lines claim. 


register, January 14 is stated as the date of | ing the work as Robert Crowley’s own :— 


“The Preachers Counsell to Parents 
and Masters, 


R egard the soft and tender vouth, 
© Parents of your Children dear, 
B e unto them in faith and truth 
Examples manifest and clear. 

R emember, if the Children halt, 

T he Tutors chiefly are in fault. 


— 


C ontroul them wisely with the tongue, 
t eform them justly with the rod, 

O ut of their hearts while they are y: 

W e’d all abuse offending God: 

et Vice in them have small abode. 

) xhort, reprove, and reprehend 

our Children, that they may amend, 


ung, 


=> 


— 


The Author’s Name in Virdict,” 


However, under these were added the acrostie 
of the original author Szacer, but not with the 
displayed initials of his amender :— 
God forgive them 
that do me blame, 
Each man I wish 
whom I offend, 
Rightly to Read ma, 
and their faults amend.” ‘ 


“ Say well some will 
by this my Labour ; 
Every one vet 
will not say the same, 
Among the good 
I shall find favour. 


A further comparison of the two works showed 
that Robert Crowley had touched up Seager’s 
lines, and substituted four verses about King 
Charles, &c. for Seager’s last verse, and then 
added a “ P.S, Certain Prayers and Graces, newly 
added, to be used of Scholars both before aud 
after noon. Compiled by R. C.” These comprise 
a Morning-Prayer (including the Ten Command- 
ments and the Lord’s Prayer), Prayers for Mid- 
day, and for Evening; 4 verse Graces before Meat, 
and 2 after; 2 prose Graces before Meat, and 
2 after; and a final Prayer. On each page of the 
last leaf is a cut of a schoolmaster sitting on 


| chair, with a rod in his left-hand, one boy stand- 


ing on his left, and others sitting in front. 

This, then, is a case of plunder committed by 
Robert Crowley the second, like that of the author 
of The Groundworke of Conny-catching, 1595, who 
incorporated in his book nearly all Harmans 
Caneat, or Warening for Common Cursetors, 156i 
(see the edition of Awdeley and Harman, &e., by 
Mr. Viles and myself, E. E. T. Soc, Extra Series, 
1869), F. J. Furxtval. 
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CONTEMPORARY PORTRAIT OF LUKE 
WADDING. 

Among the most illustrious Irishmen of the 
seventeenth century was Luke Wadding, the Fran- 
cisean friar, the author or compiler of the Annals 
of the Franciscans, the able friend of the Con- 
federate Catholics of Ireland, the founder of St. 
Isidore’s College in Rome, &c. He was a native 


of Waterford. Carlo Maratti painted two por- 


traits of this celebrated ecclesiastic and politician, 


both full-faced or very nearly so, both dressed | 


in the habit of his religious order, both exceed- 
ingly characteristic, and one was, if not both were, 
engraved by the well-known Steph. Picart ; but 
the engravings are rare, and even in Rome are 
seldom met with. I have copies of them now 
before me. In the copy I am about to describe, 
the bust of Wadding is placed in a beautifully 
designed oval frame-work, over which is the 
legend on a scroll: P. F. LYCAS WADDINGYS. 
Underneath the bust are the crossed arms with 
the stigmata, and the plain cross between them, 
viz. the arms of the Order of St. Francis of Assi- 
sium; and beneath these, on an elongated shield, 
is the inscription, with the name of the painter, 
“Carlo Maratti, pinx.” on the right, and “ Steph. 
Picart, sculp.” on the left. The following is a 
copy of the legend on the shield, in italic 
characters : — 
“ All Reu™® in Christo Col™®, 

“ Tl] Pré Michel Angelo della Sambuca Ministro Gene- 
rale di tutto |’ Ordine di S. Frane*, Nella felice assun- 
tione di V. P. R™ al gouerno di tutta la Religione 
Serafica, vengo anch’ io come il minimo tra suoi filgi a 
passarne seco vfficio di reveréte congratulatione ; E perche 
sii piu accetto a V. P. R* quest’ atto d’humilissima 
osseruanza, le presento é dedico nel istesso tempo I’ Effigie 
del defonto P. Luca Waddingo; supplicandola a deg- 
narsi di ricognoscere in questo morto rittratto il mio 
niuo dolore per si gran perdita. Auguro & V. P. R™ gra- 
dézze maggiori corrispodéti al suo gran merito, e le fo 
profundisima riurenza. Di V. P. R™ Humilissimo e 
deuotissimo Suddito, 

“ Fra Taomaso pA §, ANTONIO, 
“ Rome sup. pmissu, ' 
“ S. Isidoro le 12 Giugno 1658.” 


I may add that there is a wonderful expression 
of power in the head and features, in the sharp 
contour of the noble forehead, and in the eyes and 
firm mouth. Altogether this is a portrait which, 


was @ munificent patron of art, and to Carlo 
Maratti in particular he extended many favours. 
It is not surprising that the painter should have 
realised one of his greatest triumphs in the por- 
traits of his friend. 

The second and better known portrait, by the 
same painter, is nga in the rector’s room in the 
College of St. Isidore ; and the engraving is equally 


bold and beautiful, but is without the name of 
painter or engraver. 





In this splendid portrait, which appears to have 
been painted at a more advanced period of life, 
when the energy and power of the great original 
were somewhat tempered down by age, Luke 
Wadding is represented dressed in the habit of 
his order, seated in a rude wooden chair; his 
right hand on an open book, his left pointing to a 
picture of the Immaculate Conception, wich is 
efore him; an ink bottle and pen are on the 
table. The background represents the College of 
Isidore, of which he was the founder and first 
rector. This is really a noble picture; and the 
engraver, too, has truly done his work to per- 
fection. Mavrice Lenraan, M.R.LA. 

Limerick. 


ANCIENT SCOTISH DEED. 


The following deed is an early specimen in the 
vernacular tongue of a very ancient discharge to a 
purchaser, of the price of lands sold to him, and is 
worthy of preservation. The original, in beau- 
tiful condition, is in the charter chest of a gen- 
tleman of the North. Alexander Ogilvie of that 
ilk, the granter of the deed which follows, was 
the ancestor of Walter Lord Deskford, whose son 
was created Karl of Findlater by Charles I. The 
earldom has been dormant since the death of the 
last and seventh earl, which occurred in 1811. 
In consequence of the fourth Earl James having 
been, prior to his succeeding to the title of his 
father, created in 1701 Earl of Seafield with a 
remainder to heirs general, that honour separated 
from the earldom of Findlater, and devolved with 
the large estates upon the family of Grant of 
Grant, whose heir is now Earl of Seafield, who 
by the grace of her present Majesty has been 
created Baron Strathsey of the United Kingdom. 

The earldom of Findlater may be claimed by 
the person who can prove himself to be heir male 
general of the last earl. 

Alexander Ogilvie “de eodem,” or, as it is 
usually in the North termed, “of that ilk,” was 
connected with the family of Gordon through his 
mother Agnes, a daughter of George Earl of 
Huntly, and sister of Katherine, known in history 
as the White Rose, from her having been given 
in marriage to the mysterious person known under 


| the name of Perkin Warbeck. Gordon, in his 
once seen, cannot be forgotten. Luke Wadding | 


History of the Family of Gordon, i. 99, says that 
the Lady of Ogilvie was a natural daughter of 
the Earl of Huntly, but refers to no authority to 
prove his assertion. 

The Laird of Ogilvie held the appointment of 
Sheriff of Aberdeen, and in that capacity in 1528 
authorised the infeftment of Alexander Irvine of 
Drum as heir of his father, Sir Alexander, in vari- 
ous lands.* 


* See the Antiquities of Aberdeen and Banff, iii. 307. 
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The document above mentioned is as follows:— 


“1 Alexander Ogiluy of yat [lk Grantis me to haue 
resauit be the handis of ane honourabill, and my gritte 
frend Maister George Gordun Constapill of Bad3enocht 
ye sowme of twa hundret poundigvsuall money of the Realm 
of Scotland in haill and compleit payment of fiff hun- 
dretht thretty thre poundis, sax schillingis, aucht pennies 
money anent the Charteir and Euidentis maid be me To 
the saide Maister george gordoun and to Janett Ross 
his spous yair aires and assignais, in few and heretaige 
upoun the landis of Baldorne and Tynebane with the 
milne and ont-multors off the samen and yair perti- 
nentis Lyand within the Baronie of Key* moir and 
Scheriffdome of Banffe, halden of me my aires and assig- 
nais in Feu and heritage conforme to the evidentis maid 
to the said Maister george gordoun his airis and assig- 
nais therupon, off the quhilk sowme of fif hundretht threttie 
thre pounds, sax Schillingis and aucht pennies, usuall 
money of the Realm of Scotland deliuerit onto me in haill 
and complit payment of the haill sowme foirsaid, for the 
caus hereinwritten I hald me weill content and paitt, 
and thairfoor quytclaimis and dischargis the said Maister 
george gordoun his airis and assignais of the said sowme 
of money for me, my airs executors and assignais and 
successouris, quhatsoever for now and euir be this my ac- 
quittance subseryvit with my hand, together with tl 
appending of my seall yairto at the day of the 
month of the 3eir of God ame thousand fif 
hundreth and 3eiris Befoir Witnesses honorabell 
men. “ ALEXAND® OcyLuy of 

that Ilk.” 

The blanks are in the original, and the names 
of the “ honourable men ” as witnesses are omitted. 
The seal is perfect, and in beautiful condition. 
On the back the want of date is supplied by this 
marking—*“ Chart’. 1506.” 

It may be noted that in this document and some 
others of a similar description about this time 
the precise date and the name of the witnesses 
are omitted, from which it may be inferred that 
the appending the seal and the signature of the 
granter was suflicient to give it validity. 

It may not be out of place to give the explana- 
tion of Erskine in his Tnstitute, book 1. tit. 9, sect. 
19, of the meaning of the word “ multure.” It 
means a quantity of grain, sometimes in kind, as 


“wheat, oats, pease, &c., and sometimes manu- | 


factured, as flour, meal, sheeling due to the pro- 
prietor of the mill, or his tacksman, as the mudtzrer 
for manufacturing the corn.” J.M 


- 


Non-Loneevity.—I wish to annihilate by clear 
evidence one case of reputed longevity, viz., that 
of Sir Edward Hungerford, K.B., who in 1682 
converted the town house of his family in the 
Strand into a market, and who is said to have died 
at the age of one hundred and fifteen years. The 
oldest authority for this fiction, that I know of, is 
Grose’s Antiquities, under the head of “ Farley 
Castle, Somersetshire.” Grose’s informant seems 
to have been “an old woman who showed the 
ruins.” The story, uninvestigated, has been copied 
into sundry local guide-books; also in Burke's 





——————— 


| Vicissitudes of Families, and quite lately in Ances. 
tral Stories and Traditions of Great Families, by 
Mr. J. Timbs, F.S.A., p. 119. It is altogether 9 
mistake, and it arose from confusing the lives of 
two persons of the same name. There were two 
Sir Edward Hungerfords. The elder (the uncle) 
was a colonel for the Parliament in Wiltshire, 
who by the evidence of his monument at Farley 
Castle died in 1648, aged fifty-two years, and 
was therefore born in 1596. His nephew and sue. 
cessor (who built the market) was born Oct, 20, 
and baptized Noy. 1, 1632, at Black Bourton in 
Oxfordshire, and was buried at the old church of 
St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields in 1711, being there 
fore only seventy-nine years old. The difference 
between 1596, the year of the uncle's birth, and 
1711, the year of the neph w's death, is just one 
hundred and fifteen years. “Tis truly a whole 
some and good old age, W hich some may have 
reached ; but among those who may have done sa, 
most assuredly must no longer be reckoned Sir 
Edward Hungerford, K.B., who built the old 
market of that name in the Strand, 
J. E. Jackson, Hon. Canon of Bristol. 

Leigh Delamere, Chippenham. 

[All lovers of historical truth will share our obliga- 
tions to the Rev. Canon for showing how the case of bir 
Edward Hungerford furnishes an instance of “ two single 
gentlemen rolled into one.” Many reputed cases of ex- 
traordinary longevity have doubtless had a similar 

origin.—Ep. “N, & Q.”") 


Avtnorsuip.—The following is a short list of 
disguised and ungiven authors: — 

1, The author of—Master of Marton; Rachel's Seeret; 
Nature’s Nobleman; and Diary of a Novelist, 1870. Miss 
Tabor, 

2. St. Olaves ; Janita’s Cross ; Hester’s Sacrifice ; Alec's 
Bride; Jeanie’s Quiet Life; Meta’s Faith; and Hagar. 
Miss Eliza Tabor. 

3. Emanuel Swedenborg, and other Poems, London 
(n. d.); also, poems in Colburn’s New Monthly, about 
1830. M. A.C. (initialism)—Miss Mary Ann Cursham 
of Notts. 

4. Norman Abbey : a Tale of Sherwood Forest, 3 vols., 
London, 1832, A Lady (demonym)—Miss M. A. Cursham. 

5. Recreations in Retirement; London, 1836. An Old 
Tradesman—Thomas Bailey of Basford, near Nottingham. 

6. Notes on Noses; Poet's Pleasaunce. Warwick, 
Eden. (pseud.)—George Jabet of Birmingham, 

7. Some Habits and Customs of the Workiag Classes; 
London, 1867. A Journeyman Engineer — Thomas 
Wright. 

8. Johnny Robinson; 2 vols. London, 1868. The 
Journeyman Engineer—Thomas Wright. ‘ 

9. Two Ghost Tales; Poems. Nottingham, 1870. 
A. W. G. (inv. init.) —G. W. Allen of Nottingham. 

10. Adventures of Bilberry Thurland ; 3 vols., London, 
1836. Charles Hooten. 

11. Body and Soul; 2 vols., London, 1822. Archdea- 
con Wilkins of Nottingham. 

12, Martin Luther: a Poem. London, 1825. M.A. 


Cursham. 
J. P. Briscoz. 





Free Libraries, Nottingham. 
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Pagination BY STATIONERS.—It seems to me 


that not only would the practice be in every way | 


useful, but ‘that it is in every — _desira dle to 
suggest, through the medium ‘of “N. & Q.,” the 
necessity for stationers paging and teint. ruling all 
the books which they may henceforth make for 
manuscript purposes, W hether they be penny ones 
for rough memorandums, or more valuable ones 
for more exact and more voluminous memoranda 
purposes. Such pagination could never do harm, 
while its neatness, convenience, and uniformity 
would be self-evident, self-convincing, and self- 
recommending. J. BEALE. 


Satz or A Wrre.—The popular opinion that 
an undesirable pr irtner can be sold, provided a 
halter be placed about her neck, is not yet extinct 
in Lancashire. During the s cond week of 
November, 1870, a person vation r at Bury sold 
his wife for etght shillings - her r suppose d par a- 
mour, who led her away by the halter to his 
house immediately after the sale. The inhabit- 
ants of Bury have not taken the matter quietly, 

they have burnt in effigy both the buyer and 
the pe rson sold. Itis stated that the woman wa: 
nothing loth to change masters. ae me We 


Junrvus AnD THE Scotcu.—There is a tradition 
that a Scotch gentleman, indignant at the sneers 
and calumnies of — on his country and its 
a ple, sent him challenge to fight, and re- 
quested Woodfall to print a an a publish it. That, 
however, as might be expected, was never done ; 
but the substance of the letter containing the 
challenge was recollected, and particularly as to 
Junius’s statement that he could never see a 
Scotchman without an involuntary shudder. 

“No wonder (said the challenger), if the fact was as 

1, that you were a cornet in John Cope’s Dragoons, 
and got such a fright from the Highlanders at Preston- 
pans, that you have never recovered your equanimity.” 

I quote these words from recollection, and I 
forget the challenger’s name; but possibly some 
of your many correspondents may have full in- 
formation as to both. 

ee imputations of Junius to which I ha 

luded are expressed with so much bitternes 
(a % to say scurrility) that it would seem he 


ou ght to have decorated his wall with pictures of 


the “ Massacre of Glencoe,” and “ Proud Cum- 


be aor prancing, insulting the slain.” G. 
Edinburgh. 


NostrRaDAMUS.—Attention havi ing been directed 
to the prophecie s of Nostr: ,damus, your readers 
may be interested in these notes of his life and 
times _— 

Michel de Notredame was born at St. Remi in 
Provence in 1503, and died at Salon, etat. sixty- 
two, in 1566. He belonged to a Jewish family 
who claimed descent from the tribe of Issac har, 
and an inheritance of its prophetic gifts. Nostra- 
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damus studied medicine at Montpellier, and prac- 
tised it with great success on two occasions 
during a plague at Salon and Lyons. He pub- 
lished his Proph hecies at Lyons in 1555. Catherine 
de Medici summoned him to Paris, and over- 
whelmed him with honours; and he th ere published 
in 1558 an enlarged edition of his Prophecied 
Later editions have received many interpolations 
from unscrupulous editors. Nostradamus was held 
to have prophesied the death of Henry II. He 
was made court physician to Charles IX. two 
years before his death. 
T. Herpert Noygs, Jun. 
United University Club. 


Tue Can-can.—The police of the metropolis 
have been complaining of “tke Can-can,” and 
sagacious J. P.s have echoed “The Can-can.” 
\llow me to remark that Can-can does not sig- 
nify an indecent dance. Can-can is a word that 
has no more connection with obscenity than have 
the terms “ Waltz,” “Bolero,” “ Fandango,” “ Mon- 
frin “ Reel,” “ Country dance,” &e. &e. Like 
any o of the above, it is merely the name for a par- 
euler dance that requires peculiar music and 
measure. Hy course, like any other dance, it can 
be rendered indelicate and im: noral. But there 
are many Can-cans that may be joined in by the 
purest minds, and danced in any aeuan sstic circle. 
Asa general rule I will maintain, that the genuine 
Can-can of France is less liable to moral objec- 
tion than are many German waltzes and Scotch 
reels. VIATOR. 


Tue Bonvuns ry Westminster Anpry. — It 
; certain that the two children of Humphrey de 
Bohun, Earl of Hereford and Essex, by Elizabeth 
his wife, daughter of Edward L, buried in St. 
Edward’s Chapel, Westminster Abbey, were 
named Humphrey and Margaret, not Henry and 

Mary, as always stated. It will be observed the 
i anon are the same, and probably these only 
were given in o authority (qu. some register of 

Ab bey). No children with the latter names 
are recorded in the reliable list preserved in the 

Stemma of Llanthony Abbey (Dugdale’s Monas- 
ficon, vi. 135): and we know that their first 
Humphrey died at Fulham, and was buried with 
ceremony in the Abbey on Sunday, November 8, 
1304 ( Jo urnal Br wt. Archeol. Asso vo sl. XViii. ), 
_ that their first Margaret died young before 

Leg xr at court; and it was doubtless she 
= was laid beside her brother. Mrs. Everett- 

Green, in her valuable and most interesting Life 
of the Princess Elizabeth, thought they were buried 





at Walden Abbey. May I also be allowed to point 
out that (p. 42) it was not Eleanor, but the above- 
mentioned Humphrey, who was born at Knares- 
brough Castle in September 1204 ? 

In the Register of Walden Abbey (Dugdale’s 
Monasticon, iv. 141), it is stated et Margaret 
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(1) was born at “Tinehmue” (Tynemouth), 
Humphrey (1) at Knaresburgh, John at Plesset 
(Pleshy), Humphrey (2)* at “ Longmabam ” 
(Lochmaben, Bruce’s castle in Scotland). The 
birthplaces of the other children are not given, 
but Margaret (2), after Countess of Devon, was 
born 3 nones April, 1311. (Reg. Ford. Abbey, 
Dugdlale’s Monasticon, y. 381.) A. 8. ELtts. 
Brompton. 


Quevrics. 
NICHOLAS DIXON (SIR—Qre. ?) 

Nicholas Dixon was as follows, viz.: (1416- 
1417) Rector of Welton, co. Durham; succeeded 
by Robt. Dixon.' (1418-1448) Rector of Ches- 
hunt, co. Herts; in which latter year he died, 
and was buried in the chancel of his church, which 
he had built and founded at his sole charges.‘ 
[His arms, on an elaborately beautiful Gothic 
sepulchral brass attached to his richly sculptured 
triple-arched tomb, are still extant, but partly 
undistinguishable from neglect and decay. It 
(the brass) contains the arms in duplicate of the 
defunct reverend ex-Baron of the Exchequer. 
They are a fleur-de-lis and a chief something, 
which has been removed by some barbarous puri- 
tanic iconoclast; but the blasonry of which has 
been recorded as a “chief ermine,” and, I think, 
incorrectly, as the chief is much more likely to 
have been that of Keith-Marischal, from which 
family he had immediately descended. |* (1424) 
Pre bendary of Howden, ecclesiastically in co. Dur- 
ham, but territorially in co. York.* (Jbid.) One 
of the executors of Ralph Neville, the “great Earl 
of Westmoreland.” (1423-1433) Baron of the 
Exchequer.® (1427-1433) Master of Sherburn 
Hospital, co. Durham; in which latter year his 
presumed nephew, Robt. Dixon, succeeded him.’ 
(1488) Rector of Quadring, co. Lincoln, and Pre- 
bendary of Lincoln and Westminster.® [Ile held 
other clerical preferments at the time of his death, 
so many indeed as to make one ponder whether 


* Ile was twenty-six years of age on the feast of the 
Blessed Virgin (? Feb. 2) preceding February 18, 1535. 
Inq. p. m. Earl Jchn (A rch, Cambrensis, Jan, 1870.) 

1 Hutchinson's History of Durham, iii. 581. 

2 Foss’s Judges of England, tit. “ Dixon”; Gough's 
Camden, 1806, ii. 71; Dugdale’s Englund and Wales, 
p. 434; Clutterbuck’s History of Hertfordshire (folio, 
3 vols., ed. 1821), ii. 112; and Haine’s Monumental 
Brasses, tit. “ Cheshunt.” 

5 Ut supra. 

* Hutchinson, ii. 755. [Work absent, exact reference 
forgotten. } 

Ibid. [ Ibid.) 6 Ibid. ? Tbid., ii. 755. 

® Nicholas Dixon's will, at Lambeth Palace, dated 
April 24, 1448. Information from the British Museum 
per Mr. Sims, who supplied the names of other church 
preferments which I cannot remember, and which are, I 
fear, quite lost and forgotten. 
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such things could have been at so early a period; 

| but I have unfortunately lost my authorities for 
j this. } 

Seeing on p. 292 of this volume of my Lay 

| Bible that Mr. John Edward Cussans is engaged 

upon a new “History of Hertfordshire,” I hope, 

| through that kindness and courtesy which nearly 

always accompany literary excellence, to obtaiy 

fuller particulars of an “vld English worthy” 

(the beloved of King Henry VI. and of the grand 

historic “great earl” of William Shakespeare), 

from whose brother or first cousin I have un- 


| doubtedly derived; and who himself was, if tra- 


dition supported by heraldry is of any value, 
almost immediately descended from the noble 
races of Keith and Douglas. I believe that the 
records of the reigns of kings Henry contain many 
other particulars of Nicholas Dixon, which, if 
sufficiently interesting, will not be unacceptable 
to the readers of “N. & Q.” I myself would be 
particularly obliged if the future historian 

Hertfordshire would either do this, or give me 
privately all needful particulars (or authoritie 
for them): for he must well know what hard up- 
hill work an ailing amateur sexagenarian has to 
encounter in his endeavour to arrive at the top- 
most round of the genealogical ladder, especially 
when these rounds are unusually numerous, To 
the skilled professional writer a// sources of in- 
formation are readily open, very many of which 
are as a “sealed book” to a plain country gentle 
man reclining, “in otium cum dignitati,” under 
the Virgilian beech-tree, with a decent public 
library aot within the nearly impossible reach of 
some twenty-two miles, anything but “on the 
level.” R. W. Dix 


Seaton-Carew, co. Durham. 





Orp ABERDEEN.—In 1830 there was repri 
A Description of the Chanonry, Cathedr 
King’s College of Old Aberdeen in the Years 1724-5, 
written by William Orem, town clerk of that 
city about 1725; soon after which time, it is ssid 
(in the preface to the later edition), he died. Its 
contents are very multifarious and ill-arranged, 
but are entertaining and instructive, containing, 
with other matters, what is called “ A Iistory 
of Old Aberdeen,” but what is, more correctly 
speaking, a chronicle relating to the place taken 
from different sources. From this I extract what 
follows, which, without explanation, would be 
utterly unintelligible to an Englishman, and neat!y 
so to a Scotsman :— 


(Page 158.) “ Anno 1668, June 3.—By the Commi+ 


sioners of the Shire of Aberdeen, the militia were ordered 
to be sent forth for His Majesty's Service, &c. There 
were four militia men and the fourth part of a horse put 
forth for the Town of Old Aberdeen. The men were 
well mounted with cloaks and armour, and the leader of 


the horse was Lady Kigie, who had a lodging ix the 
Chanry and a hannet upon Don.” 





ol 
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Now this is so far explainable. It appears from 
a previous entry that the king had accepted an 
offer of 20,000 foot and 2000 horse from the shire 
of Aberdeen, to be in readiness against a foreign 
invasion or any intestine insurrection—that what 
was thus given was assessed proportionally (pro- 
bably according to their rental) on the different 
towns and properties, and that the value of a 
single horse was held to be 104. sterling, of which 
a fourth part was laid on the territory of old 
Aberdeen. What was imposed on that territory 
in money is not stated, but it is clear that Lady 
Kigie must have owned a small piece of ground 
on the banks of the Don called a hanote (see 
Jameson's Dictionary), and that she had also a 
lodging in the chanonry or chanry (id.) of the 
What is meant, however, by her lady- 


College. 


ship being “leader of the horse” I cannot com- | 


prehend, but not improkably some of your readers 
may know. G. 
Edinburgh. 


Batrare.—Where is this place? It was in 
1630 the property of Robert Mylne, King’s Master 
Mason for Scotland—one of a family who held 
that post for many generations (vide Nisbet's 
Heraldry). 1 do not find it mentioned in the 
very full and complete indices of the JZetowrs. 
When did the Mylnes acquire it, and how long 


did it remain in their family ? * F. M. 8. 


1 
A 


MapamMe JERomME Napoleon BoNAPARTE: 
Paterson.—In a work entitled The Napoleon 
Dynasty by the Berkeley Men and Another, London 
(n. d.), I find the following passage (p. 429): — 

“Since her divorce was proclaimed by the Imperial 
Senate of France and the Legislature of Maryland, Mr. 
Jerome Napoleon Bonaparte’s mother, Elizabeth Pater 
son, has lived an unmarried life.” 

Again, in another work entitled — 

“ The Contemporaries of Burns and the more Recent 
Poets of Ayrshire, with Selections from their Writings. 
Hugh Paton, Edinburgh, 1840 ”— 

[ find in a short sketch of Mr. Train, the Gal- 
loway correspondent of Sir Walter Scott, the 
following statement (p. 227) : — 

“ Elizabeth was married to Jerome Bonaparte, and, 
after her separation from him, wedded Monsieur Serru- 
rier, the French consul at Baltimore.” 

Which of these statements is correct? Did 
Madame Bonaparte enter the married life a second 
time? Did the legislature of Maryland ratify the 
divorce pronounced in France by the orders of 
Napoleon? Pope Pius VII. refused to grant a 
bull annulling the marriage, and gave his reasons 
in a letter dated from the Vatican June 26, 1805; 
89 that the marriage was never dissolved by 





4 James Beaton, father of the Archbishop of Glasgow 
(ob. 1603), became Laird of Balfarge, co. Fife. This 
piace is noticed in “ N. & Q.,” 2°4 §, xii, 223; 3r4 S. vii, 
198.—Ey, } 





ecclesiastical authority. Was it dissolved by 
American civil law? In the letter the pontiif 
shows that there was no authority vested in him, 
nor could any precedent be found in the history 
of the church, for dissolving the marriage; and 
therefore he states, without hesitation, that he 
neither can nor will annul the marriage between 
Jerome Bonaparte and Elizabeth Paterson. The 
only way that Napoleon succeeded was by causing 
his Council of State to enact a special decree 
“forbidding all civil officers of the empire to re- 
ceive on their registers a transcript of the act of 
celebration of a pretended marriage contracted by 
Jerome Bonaparte in a foreign country.” It was 
in this way, I believe, that he succeeded in annul- 
ling the marriage, as there is an article in the 
civil code which declares that, three months 
er the return to France of a French subject, he 
must transcribe on the public register at the place 
of his domicile the act of the celebration of the 
marriage contracted in a foreign country. Jerome 
was strongly attached to his wife, but submitted 
to his brother’s imperious will, and immolated 
himself, as I have understood he himself said, on 
the altar of the Napoleon dynasty. 
Cravevurp Tarr Ramacr. 





ait 


CaYTHER.—This word is still in common use 
in East Lancashire and other portions of the 
county as an equivalent for cradle. Children are 
ordered to “rock t’ cayther” in order that the 
baby may continne to sleep. From what is this 
local word derived ? = 2 


Ropert DE Comyn.—I should be glad of any 
information on the following, as I am interested 


| in the history of the Earls of Northumberland of 


| about this person and his family ? 





the eleventh century : — 

“ Robert de Comyn, Earl of Northumberland, a noble- 
man of the first rank in the reign of King Malcolm Can- 
more, fell at the battle of Aluwick in 1093.”—Gordon- 
Cumming Baronetage, 

Ss. 

Grorce Wittram Downixe.—What is known 

From the 
dedication to one of his works it appears he was 
connected by marriage with Mr. Toogood of Sher- 
borne. He wrote — 

The Actors too many for a Manager; or, the Prompter 
in a Funk. An Interlude, 

The Great Hewas Mine; or, the Humours of Cornwall. 
A Comedy. . . By G. W. Downing, late of Tower Street. 
London (n. d.), 8vo. 

An Address to the Independent Livery of London on a 
Radical Reform. By G. W. Downing, late of ‘Tower 
Street, a Free Vintner by servitude. Third edition, 
London (n. d.), 8vo. 

Rob Roy: a Tragedy. 

The Bankrupt: a Comedy. 

None of his works beara date; but the pro- 
logue to the second was written for John Kemble. - 


|G. W. Downing must not be confounded with 
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Geo. Downing, another play-writer, who died at | 
Gero. C, Boas. | 


Birmingham in 1780. 
33, Surrey Street, W.C. 
Grantuam: Sxrinner.—In vol. xlvii. of the 

publications of the Surtees Society ( Dean Gran- 

ville’s Letters, &c.), at p. 119, is a letter of advice 
from the Dean to Mr. Corbett Skinner upon his 

going to sea in April, 1683. 

tion the writer exhorts young Skinner to do his 

duty to * Sir Tho. Grantho ” 
the ship. I incline to think this is a mistake for 

Grantham. I shall be obliged by information as 

to this Sir Thomas Grantham or Grantho, if such 

really is the name, what ship he commanded, 
when and where he died, &c. Also, as to Cor- 
bett Skinner, who he was, and what became of 
him. CHARLES JACKSON, 


Doncaster. 





Hampson: (BARONETAGE).—Mary, daughter of 
the first baronet, married Sir John Lawrence, Bart., 
and died Aug. 18, 1677. Where is the marriage, 
and likewise the will of the latter, recorded? 8, 


Heratpic.—Azure, a cross patée between four 
fleurs-de-lis or. To whom do these arms belong? 
They came into the coat of Husey of Shapwick, 
Dorset, temp. Elizabeth, by the marriage of Thomas 
Husey with Mary, daughter of Thomas Baskett 
of Dewlish, and co-heir of her mother, Ursula, 
daughter and heir of John Larder of Charlton- 
Adam, Somerset. W. M. H. C. 

Dr. Jonxson.—Who was the author of “ The 
Life of Samuel Johnson, LL.D., to which is added 
Johnsoniana,” &c., a small yolume published by 
C. Kearsley, 1785 ?* * CHartes WYLIE. 

Loneevitry.—* In 1563 Dr. Dee was at Venice, 
where he became acquainted with Thomas Ra- 
venna, author of De Vita Hominis ultra 120 annos 
protrahenda.” This treatise is in the Bodleian 
Library, 4to, Ven. 1553. Whilst maintaining the 
dogma that human life in general may be pro- 
tracted to one hundred and twenty years, does he 
furnish any instances of such extraordinary lon- 
gevity ? BIBsLIOTHECAR. CHETHAM. 

Lives on Narortron I.—Some years ago I met 
with four lines of French poetry, written about 
1814, addressed to the statue of Napoleon L. in 
the Place Vendome. I can only remember a por- 
tion. Will any reader of “ N. & Q.” supply what 
is wanting? It will be seen that the third line 
must be equivalent to “pourrait se tenir dans 
cette place ” :— 








“Tyran, juché su , 
Si le sa ie tu vers 
i 
Tul ais sans te baisser,” 


LYDIARD. 


{* The authorship of this work has been twice inquired 
after in “N. & Q.”—Ep.] 


In this communica- | 


(sie) and others of 


| College, Cambridge ? 


Memorrs OF NApoLtron Bonaparte. —I mot 
the other day with a little book called— 

“ The Historical and Unrevealed Memoirs of Napoleon 
Buonaparte by Mademoiselle R. D'Ancemont, translated 
from the French by W. Kenny, Esq., and only to be had 
of the Author, May, 1821. Third Edition, with Fac. 
similes of Autographs.” 

It purposes to be the recollections of a school- 
fellow, and friend of Napoleon’s from 1781 to 
1798, who writes under the confessedly assumed 
name of Dangeais. I am interested in ascertain. 
ing what amount of truth appears to conneet 
itself with these memoirs, and to whom the book 
is attributed. C. W. Bryenax, 


“Our Swrvenerp.”—How long has this yul- 
gar sobriquet been given to the men of St. John’s 
In a letter to Gualter 
Junior (Second Series, Zurich Letters, Ixxxvij.), 
Lucas Clayton seems to call his master, Nicolas 
Shepherd, in malicious play, “Our Swineherd.” 
This is dated June 23, 1573. FE. TH. Kynowrzzs, 


“Prexum, Vacuvm,” Etc.—Who is the author 
of the following lines: — 
“ Plenum, vacuum, minus, plus, 
Are learned terms and rare too; 
These words our tutors may discuss, 
And those who please may hear too. 
“ We plenum in our glasses show, 
With plus and plus behind, sirs; 
And when our cask runs minus low, 
A vacuum there we find, sirs,” 
H. 
Ecrrton Suitn.—Can any of your readers in- 
form me as to the best sources for obtaining par 
ticulars as to the life and writings of Egerton 
Smith, who founded the Live rpool Mercury, and 
was one of the prime movers in founding me- 
F. S. 


chanics’ institutes, &c. ? 

Sr. Aveustmng AND RovssEav.— 

“ Jean-Jacques Rousseau confessait, comme St. Augn> 
tine, qu'il s’était vanté des crimes postiches.”—Lettre 4 
M. de la H., sur la Vanité et la Rhétorique, 8°, pp. %, 
Paris, 1783, p. 24. 

I believe there is some ground far the admis 
sion of Rousseau, but that of St. Augustine is new 
tome. If remembered by any reader of “ N. & Q.” 
a reference to either will oblige. E. N. i. 

Unconsctovus CEREBRATION.—A writer in Mae- 
millan (p. 24), describing the uses of magic tera- 
phim, says: — 

“It might be possible .. . . to make a human corps 
speak, as a dead sheep may be made to bleat.” 

My query is—Where is the evidence that 4 
dead sheep may be made to bleat ? A. H. 


Wycn Erms.—“ Wych elms are said always t 
indicate former ecclesiastical possession of the 
ground on which they grow.” Ts there any prool 
known of this statement made by Miss Mitford a 
her Literary Remains? R. 5 
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Queries with Answers. 


Bisnor Ropert Watpsy (4" 8. iii. 159) is 
said to have been Bishop of Sodor and Man. y our 
correspondent does not give any authority for this 
statement, whilst in Hardy’s edition of Le Neve 
it is alleged “that there is not sufficient evidence 
extant of such a fact.” Your correspondent re- 
fers to a papal bull, Nov. 14, 1390, for his transla- 
tion from Aire in Gascony to Dublin. W here is 
a copy of that bull to be found? He is said to 
have been translated to Chichester in 1395, to 
York later, and to have been buried in West- 
minster Abbey in 1397, Can any original docu- 
ments be cited for these statements, or any further 
particulars be supplied ? A. E. L. 

[It appears that Robert Waldby, Bishop of Ayre in 
Gascony, was translated to Dublin by a bull dated the 
18th of the calends of December, 1391 (i. e. Nov. 14, 
1391). In 1392 he was constituted chancellor of Ireland, 
translated in 1396 to Chichester, and in the following 
year to the archbishopric of York. Hence in his“epitaph 
we read — 

“ Presul Aduronsis, post Archos Dubliniensis, 

Hine Cicestrensis tandem Primas Eborensis.” 
(“In Ayre he presided, and Chichester see ; 
Of Dublin and York archbishop was he.”’) 

This renowned prelate died on Jan, 6, 1597-8*, and was 
buried in St, Edmund’s Chapel, in Westminster Abbey, 
where a very ancient brass figure, in episcopal robes, and 
under a canopy of the same metal, is inlaid on the flat 
stone that marks his grave. An excellent memoir of 
Abp. Waldby will be found in Ware’s History of Ireland, 
by Harris, i, 334, and in D’Alton’s Arc hbishops of Dublin, 
p. 146. Consult also “N. & Q,” 


i*t §. iii. 426; 3°¢ S, xi. 
20. 
As neither his biographers nor his epitaph notice his 
episcopate at Man, we are inclined to think that the 
Robert Welby, Wilby, or Waldby found in the lists of 
that see, and which he is said to have held twenty-two 
years, must have been a different person. 

For some particulars of Bishop Huan Hesketh or 


Mon! 
212 


leach, see “ N. & Q.” 1* S, vii. 209, 409.] 

“Tree Ports in TuHree Distant AGEs,” 
r1c.—Mr. Bellew, in a note to the well-known 
lines by Drydren— 

“ Three poets in three distant ages born,” &c., 
quoted in the notice of Milton in his Poets’ Corner, 
says the three poets are Homer, Dante, Milton. 
Is not Mr. Bellew mistaken in this? I have 
always considered the second of the trio to refer 
to Virgil. Dante was undoubtedly the greatest 
non-dramatic a that the world produced from 
the time of 


.” This is the date of his death given by Mr. Stubbs in 
his Registrum Sacrum Anglicanum, p. 60; but that on 
his monumental inscription is May, 1397. 


Jomer to that of Milton, but in | 


] 

| Dryden’s time this great poet was very little 
known in England (perhaps not much in Italy), 
and Ido not think it at all probable that Dry- 
den would rate him above the classical, as this 
word was then understood, Virgil. Perhaps the 
most singular proof of the small knowledge of the 
Divina Commedia that existed in England during 
the age of Dryden is the fact that Addison, in 
his delightful essays on the Paradise Lost, written 
about fifteen years after Dryden’s death, does not, 
to the best of my knowledge, make one single 
allusion to Dante, although comparisons of Milton 
with Homer and Virgil are very numerous. 

JoNATHAN BovucuIer. 
Mr. Bellew must be mistaken in thinking Dante to 

be referred to in these lines. Malone regards Dryden's 

hexastich as an amplification of Salvaggi’s Latin distich 

addressed to Milton while at Rome :— 

“Grecia Meonidem, jactet sibi Roma JZaronem, 
Anglia Miltonum jactat utrique parem.” 
And Cowper wrote :— 


“ Ages elapsed ere Homer's lamp appeared, 
And ages ere the Mantuan Swan was heard : 
To carry Nature lengths unknown before, 


To give a Milton birth, asked ages , 


more.’ 
We thought that the clever articles which appeared in 
“N. & Q.” 294 §, iv. 368, 


Virgil and not Dante was meant by Dryden. } 


had conclusively proved that 


DepicaTIon oF CuuRcHEes. — When were 
churches first dedicated to saints? The question 
was put to me by a neighbouring clergyman. I 
shall be glad if any of your readers can enlighten 
both the inquirer and your correspondent. 

W.S. 

Doncaster. 

It would appear, from reference to Bingham, that 
from the very earliest period of the Christian erathe custom 
But 


so far back as the end of the fourth or beginning of the 


has obtained of naming churches after the saints. 


fifth century misapprehension existed in the minds of 
certain persons on the subject; for in answer to a charge 
preferred by Faustus, the Manichee, who had accused the 
Catholics of erecting temples to their martyrs, St, Augus- 
tine is careful to assert that all churches are dedicated to 
God and his service, but that they are merely erected as 
memorials of the saints. In proof of his assertion, he ad- 
duces the case of the church and altar at Carthage erected 
only to God, but as a memorial of the martyrdom of 
St. Cyprian, having been built on the spot where he 
suffered. ] 


Lockr’s Expvrsion From OxFrorp.—Can any 
correspondent inform me where the mandate for 
the removal of John Locke from the students of 
Christ Church, Oxford, is to be found printed ? 
It was issued on Noy. 15, a.p. 1684. I have seen 
it in an old magazine, the name of which cannot 
be recollected, though I remember the mandate 
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was couched in Latin, and he was called “ Lock 
(sic) quidam.” Though the memory loves to 
be trusted, yet occasionally it makes a slip, and 
then there are vain regrets for not having made a 
note of the matter. Joun Picerorp, M.A. 

Bolton lercy, near Tadcaster, 

[The mandate, in English, will be found in a periodical 
called The Student, 1750, i. 204; and in the Biographia 
Britannica, edit. 1760, art. “ Locke.” It was sent by the 
Earl of Sunderland, and dated Nov. 11, 1684. ] 

Zorrany’s Royat Acapemy Picturr.— Can 
any of your readers inform me whether Zoifany’s 
picture of the original members of the Royal 
Academy has been engraved, and where the ori- 
ginal picture now is? A. N. A. 

[This picture, painted by J. Zoffany in 1772, is in the 
possession of the Royal Academy. It was engraved by 
Richard Earlom in 1773, and published by Robert Sayer. 
We have Ik 
at Messrs. ( 
in London possessing one. } 


ly seen a copy—and a fine impression too— 






“Lientty Treab, tis Hattowep Grounp.”— 
Will any of your correspondents kindly inform 
me who is the author of this line, and where it is 
to be found ? E. D. E. 


[We are ine ined to think that the authorship of the | 


lines of this popular glee is unknown. It will be found 
in Robert Clark's Uirst Volume of Poetry, ed. 1824, and 


in The Universal S$ ngster, published by Fairburn. ] 


Replies. 
“ROCK OF AGES.” 
(4 S. vi. 220, 302, 397.) 
I have neither the wish or intention to make 
your pages the vehicle of controversy, but having 


ventured in a former number to express my non- | 


admiration of the hymn commonly described by 
this title, two papers have since been published 
in your work (pp. 302, 397) on the opposite side 


of the question. It was not my design to have | 


said anything farther; and indeed I should not 
have done so now, but that the writer of the 
second of these compliments his predecessor some- 
what at my expense by saying that he has ably 
vindicated this composition from criticism. Every 
one is, of course, entitled to his own opinion on 
the merit of the verses; but, as this is a fair chal- 
lenge to the critic, I must beg to support my 
remarks in as few words as possible by showing 
how very imperfect and wide of the mark the 
vindication is, 

My position was that, although our blessed 
Lord may be correctly described as the rock of 
ages, there is nothing in the Bible or in the nature 
of the allusion to warrant the assumption that 
such a rock ever was or could be cloven, or 





ss in Pall Mall, probably the only house 





afford protection to sinners or others by opening 
and enclosing them within it. 

And here let me premise that, owing to my 
| indifferent handwriting (partly caused by the vile 
| pens now commonly sold), the printer has mis. 
printed one material word in my former commu- 

nication. What I really wrote was, “The ex- 
— ‘Rock of Ages’ is certainly (not entirely) 


3iblical,” meaning simply that it was a phrase of 


a scriptural kind, though not found in the text. 
After this explanation, the authorities upon 

| which I am to be convicted of possessing one of 

those minds “ to which allegory and metaphor are 
|} almost unintelligible” seem to be the following, I 
| give the passages as they are quoted :— 

1. “ Ps. xxviii. 15. He clave the rocks in the wilder- 
ness, and gave them drink as out of the great depths, 

2. “ Exod. xvii. 5, 6 ) 

3. “ Numb. x l 

4. “ Exod. xxxiii. 22. And it shall come to pass, whik 
my glory passeth by, that I will put thee in a cleft of the 
rock, and will cover thee with my hand while I pass by 


merely references. 








5. “Ps. xxvii. 5. For in the time of trouble He shall 
hide me in His pavilion: in the secret of His tabernacle 
shall He hide me; He shall set me up upon a rock. 
6. “ Isaiahii. 10. Enter into the rock, and hide thee ia 
| the dust, for fear of the Lord, and for the glory of Ilis 
majesty.” 





I omit any reference to the passages following, 
which allude to some circumstances which took 
| place upon the crucifixion by the giving of water 

from a rock in the wilderness. Scripture expressly 
asserts the connection of the two; and perhaps 
| the sin of Moses in striking the rock twice instead 
of once, as he had been commanded to do, con- 
sisted in his having thereby destroyed the exact 
correspondence of the type and antitype. And 
| when I spoke of “a strange confusion of ideas,” 
I certainly was alluding to the confusion of mix- 
ing up the giving of water from a rock in the 
wilderness and the piercing our blessed Saviour’s 
side as he hung upon the cross all in one stanza, 
with supposing (allegorically of course) that our 
| blessed Saviour was a rock which would open to 
receive penitents. 
| Now this last idea I maintain is not Scripture, 
and will endeavour to prove that the passages 
already quoted and referred to by your corre- 
punts Te 1 donot any of them prove it. _ 

No. 1 refers only to a natural rock in recounting 
the wonders performed by the Almighty for his 
people in the wilderness. 

Nos. 2 and 3 refer to the same. , 

No. 4. How can this have anything to do with 
the question? Elijah was in a cave, where of 
course there was rock, and the Almighty hid him 
in a cleft of it while His presence passed by. 
But why? and why are the two previous verses 
(20 and 21) ontitted? 20. “ And He said, Thou 
canst not see my face; for no man shall see my 
face and live.” 21, “And the Lord said, Behold 
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there is a place by me, and thou shalt stand upon 
arock.’ So also in 1 Kings xix. 13, when Elijah 
heard the still snall voice, he wrapped his face in 
his mantle, and stood in the entering in of the 
cave. A great strong wind had rent the moun- 
tains, and broken in pieces the rocks before ; but 
these were types of nothing, but tokens only of the 
presence of God. es 

No. 5. By this it would appear that the hiding- 
places of the Lord are His pavilion and His taber- 
nacle, and whom He means to preserve He sets 
upon, not in, a rock. 

No. 6 is simply meant to express, Hide thee 
where thou canst, lest the fearful glory of the 
Lord overtake thee. 

Now in all this there is not, as it seems to me, 
a single image which can justify the lines— 

* Rock of ages, cleft for me, 

Let me hide myself in Thee.” 
A rock is a place of § in . “Lead 
me to the rock that is higher than I,” Ds. lxi. 2 
i.e. place me under higher protection than my 
own. And even David's humble appeal (read no 
later than yesterday), “ Thou arta place to hide 
me” (Ps, xxxii. 8), amounts to no more than this, 
With Thee dol find protection and shelter from 
the wrongs of the wicked. 





4 





last correspondent that this hymn, though ap- 
proved of by very many, cannot be an universal 
favourite, since it has been curtailed in so well- 
known a collection as that of J/ymns Ancient and 
Modern. But I have done. W. 


FERT OR F.E.R.T. IN THE SAVOY ARMS. 
(S'@ S. passim.) 

Fert or F.5.n.t. = He bears (the cross).—A 
writer in LZ’ Intermédiaire des chercheurs et curieua ’ 
No. 127, says :— 

“Dans Historia Insignium illustrium, &c., de Jacob 
Spener, — p. 136, je trouve au mot rent: ‘ L’écusson 
au champ de gueules, avec crvix d'argent, désigne la Sa- 
voie elle-méme.,’ ” 

I now give a free abridged translation of the 
remainder, which may be acceptable as an addi- 





tion to papers which have already appeared in | 


“N. & Q.” on the same subject. 

The tradition formerly accepted was, that Ama- 
deus, surnamed the Great, Count of Savoy, hay- 
ing preserved to the Christians from the Turks in 
1310 the Island of Rhodes, for this reason the 
Knights of St. John of Jerusalem, or of Rhodes, 
conferred on him their cross, with the device 
PERT, which is rendered “ Fortitudo ejus 


Rhodum tenuit,” or, according to Geliot, “ Fance, 
Enfonce, Romps Tout.” The same writer adds :— 

“On ajoute qu’en adoptant cette croix, on supprima 
ancien Se7yua: & savoir un aigle noir au bec et aux 
membres de gueules, sur champ d’or, indiquant son origine 
ces empcrcurs saxons,”’ 


? But the celebrated Samuel Guichenon refutes 
this interpretation, and is supported by Brian- 
ville, p. 70, Cont. Cl. Frang. Menestrier, who 
show after Monod, a Savoyard author, that 
Thomas, father of the said Amadeus, had already 
borne this cross, as represented on his tomb at 
Auguste Pretorie, with the same initials— 
F.E.R.T.% Monod is farther of opinion that this 
Thomas, although the youngest of his brothers, 
adopted (according to the custom of that period 
in differencing armorial insignia) “la croix que 
portaient dans leurs armes les principales villes du 
Piémont, province qui lui était dévolue en héri- 
tage.” The motto Fert was retained by Amadeus 
VL, surnamed Le Vert, not only because it was 
the ancient “device” of his house, but also to 
perpetuate the memory of the collar or yoke [en 
mémoire du collier (jouy ?) iguowinieux ”} which 
the Marquis de Saluces constrained him to wear. 
In L’Liistoire généalogique de la royale Maison de 
Savoie is a representation of the splendid tombs 
in the monastery of the Order of St. Benedict 
at Brou near the Bourg-en-Bresse, built by 
Marguerite de Bourbon, daughter of Charles Duke 
of Bourbonnais and of Agnés of Burgundy, on 
whose tomb, erected by another Marguerite (of 
Austria), appears engraven “ Fortune, Infortune, 
Fort-une ”; while on that of her son Philibert is 
FERT, FERT, FERT. 

We read in the Mémoires historiques sur la 
Maison de Savoie by the Marquis Costa de Beau- 
regard— 

“La devise FERT, en lettres gothiques, plusicurs fois 
répétée dans ce collier (del’Annonciade), a fourni matiére 
aux dissertations; les uns ont voulu y trouver un sens 
énigmatique .. . .; les autres, un monument de la déli- 
vrance de Rhodes par Amédée V ; mais on a reconnu ces 
mémes lettres sur des monnaies et sur des tombeaux 
d’une date plus ancienne, d’vi l'on peut conclure que le 
choix des quatre lettres n'est autre chose que l'effet d’un 
eaprice. Il en est de méme des armes et du cri de 
Savoie.” 

In speaking of this caprice the marquis means 
to say that in the early days of chivalry each 
took the device which suited his fancy. We read 
again in a note by the same author :— 

“ Les marquis de Saluces portaient aussi les quatre let- 
tres N. 0. C, H. deux fois répétées, qui voulaient dire en 
allemand: Encore, Encore. Le roi René de Sicile avait 
composé celle de son ordre * des trois lettres L. 0, 8. entre- 
lacées dans des croissants, ce qui offrait pour sens: lee 
en croissant, c’est-i-dire (/aus) renommée toujours crois- 
sante.” 

It being admitted that the device Frrrt dates 
from the tenth century (?), it is understood that 
after “la prise de Rhodes (1310) quelque guer- 
rier courtisan” thought to celebrate the valour 
of Amadeus by giving to the letters rert the in- 
terpretation—“ Fortitudo Ejus Khodum Tenuit.” 

Vhen, in 1362, Amadeus VI. instituted the 


* Instituted in 1268 by René d’Anjou, 
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military order of the Collar, transformed later into 
the Order of the Annunciation by Amadeus VIII. 
in 1409, the same device was retained. 

In conclusion, when in 1434 Amadeus VIII. 
founded the Religious Order of St. Maurice and 
St. Lazarus, some chancellor evidently looked for 
another legend more in keeping with its charac- 
ter; hence “ Foedere Et Religione Tenemur.” 
These jeux d'esprit, however, do not bear upon the 
question of the original meaning of rert. On 
(ancient) coins the letters are not separated by 
stops, but simply form the Latin word Fert. 

Guichenon’s official position doubtless induced 
his reticence on this subject, as Bayle seems to 
have believed. 

If the coins of Thomas of Savoy (reign, 1188- 
1233) have the device (motto or legend) FERT, 
we have every reason for believing that the same 
Was represented on the coins of his predecessors 
from Humbert II., who, in 1082, obtained this 
right of royalty from the archbishops of Vienna 
and Tarentaise in return for services rendered. 
This coin is known in old charters as “Solidi 
Maurianenses,” and it was with this money that 
Thomas of Savoy in 1232 purchased the right of 
sovereignty over the town of Chambéry. We 
might have known more of the origin of FERT 
but for the burning of the Castle of Susa in 
Savoy (4.D. 1174) by Frederick Barbarossa, and 
the destruction therewith of the ancient muni- 
ments of that state. RHopOCcANAKIS. 


OSWIN’S DAUGHTER. 
(4% S. vi. 288, 376.) 

Mr. Tew asserts that “ Bede's account is quite 
different from Mr. R. F. Surtn's, respecting El- 
fleda, the daughter of King Oswi.” In my view, 
both alleged discrepancies are perfectly reconcile- 
able with the statement of Venerable Bede. He 
informs us certainly that the king devoted his 
daughter to a state of perpetual virginity when 
she was but an infant. 
Wwe not suppose that when arrived at years of 
discretion, she ratified her father’s vow by a 
voluntary consecration of herself to a life of virgi- 
nity in a monastery? She continued in her 
religious profession till sixty years of age; and it 
is reasonable to conclude that a religious state was 
her own free choice as soon as she became capable 
of deciding for herself. I can see here no discre- 
pancy between the accounts of Ven. Bede and 
of Mr. R. F. Swirn. 

But Mr. Trw’s second alleged discrepancy is 
altogether fallacious. He writes that Elfleda 
“made her profession, as it is called, not at Streanes- 
halch (Whitby), but at Heruthen (Hartlepool), 
where St. Hilda then was abbess.” I pass over 
the sneer at a religious profession, which I have 
placed in italics, for it is tolerably apparent that 






| Mr. Tew does not know what is meant by a reli- 


But what then? May | 


gious profession. He tells us to consult Bede i 
loco; and Bede informs us that the king’s daugh- 
ter, who was to be devoted to God, entered first 
into the monastery of Heruthen, under St. Hilda; 
and she was evidently placed there as soon as her 
father had gained the victory, according to his 
promise, being then but a year old. Two years 
after, she was removed to St. Hilda’s new monas- 
tery at Whitby, and there she was trained up 
under the holy abbess till she was of mature age 
to make her religious profession. (See Lingard’s 
History of England, chap. ii.; Alban Butler, Nov. 
18, and Bp. Challoner’s Britannia Sancta, ii. 292.) 
These learned historians so interpret Bede, whose 
words are these :— 

“Intravit autem prefata regis Oswi filia Deo dicanda 
monasterium quod nuncupatur Heruthen, id est, insula 
cervi, cui tune Hilda abbatissa prefuit. Que post bien- 
nium comparata possessione decem familarum in loco qui 
dicitur Streaneshalch, ibi monasterium construxit. In 
quo memorata regis filia prima discipula vite regularis, 
deinde etiam magistra extitit, donec completo sexaginta 
annorum numero ad complexum et nuptias sponsi ceeles- 
tis virgo beata intraret.”— Hist. lib. 11. cap. 24, 

Mr. Tew ought to know that children, like 
Bede himself, were often placed very young in 
monasteries to be trained to a religious life; but 
that entrance into a monastery at any age is not 
“ called ” making a profession, nor can any parent’s 
vow oblige a child to a monastic life without his 
free consent when of mature age. I think it will 
now appear that Bede's account is not “ quite dif- 
ferent from Mr. R, F, Surta’s.” F. C. H. 





My only object in mentioning Whitby was to 
give a special local interest to the name of Aelf- 
leda, or Aelbfled: I was not writing her biography. 
She was for many years at Whitby monastery, 
both as discipula vite regularis, and also as ma- 
gistra. There she died, and there she was buried, 
as Beeda himself tells in the chapter from which 
Mr. Tew quotes. The only fact in Aelfleda’s 
life that I cared to mention he suppresses—her 
connexion with Whitby. Having mislaid my 
original reply, I cannot be sure that I made my 
meaning clear. R, F. Smita. 

Southwell. 


HAIR-CRAG, 
(4" S. vi. 229, 355.) 

W. E. wishes me to give the derivation of this 
name. The vocables hair, hare, har, haer, found 
in geographical names, may mean—1l. War (Cel- 
tic ar, O. G. ger); 2. A hare (A.-S. Aara, haran); 
3. Water (har for ar, ur, corrupted from vdup) ; 
4, Hoar, hoary, white, grey (A.-S. har, Icelandic 
hera, Heb. 1m, to be white; Ch. nh, white); 
5. A limit, boundary, landmark. Haer Faads 
and Haer Cairn are situated at the extremity of 
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tively ; and Hairlaw is on the border of the parish 
of Neilston ; but Haerlaw might also translate the 
“hare mound” (h/aw), and Hairhaugh “ hare en- 
closure” (haga). Hare-stanes would seem to be 
the Scottish form of hoar-stones, i. e. boundary 
stones, landmarks. Mr. Hamper says — 

«“ Hoar-stone means nothing more than a landmark, or 
stone memorial describing the boundary of property, 
whether of a public or private nature, as it has been used 
in almost all countries from the patriarchal ora to the 
present generation, — 
and he gives seventy instances in which the word 
Hoar occurs in geographical names: as Hoar-Oak, 
Hoar-Thorn, Hoar-Withy, Hoar-Hazel, Hoar- 
Maple, Hoar-A ppletree, Hoar-Cross, Hoar-Thwait, 
Hoar-W orth, I E yar-Grave, Hoar-Law, Hoar- Wick, 
Hoar-Knap, Hoar-Don, &c. &c. (See Hamper on 
«“ Ancient Pillars of Memorial called ZZvar-stones,” 
in Are heologia, XXV. 24-30.) Conf. opos, Lat. ora, 
Ane. Celtic or, Welsh oir, Anc. Brit. yoror, Armor. 
harz; Gaelic, Irish, and Cornish ov (A.-S. ord, 
a point, edge; or, beginning, origin, entrance) ; 
Fr. orée. See also Kilian, under oort, ora, ex- 
tremitas, extremum. Rh. S. CHARNOCK, 

Gray's Inn Square, 


The prefix Har, Hare, Haw, which enters into 
the composition of many British place-names, is 
not, as I believe, a generic, but a personal name. 
Har, Hari, in one or other of its forms, is an 
ascertained Scandinavian proper name, from which 
we have the modern Scotch and English surnames 
of Hare, Hair, Hairs, Harris, Harra, Harrah, Har- 
rison, and possibly Hoar and Hoare. Harri, hari, 
in Old Norse means a king, warrior, hero. It 
was the practice of the Northmen, and of those of 
the same race who preceded them, though not 
necessarily known to history by the name of 
“Danes,” to bury their dead on the most promi- 
nent part of a cliff, mountain, or eminence, over 
which was raised an artificial mound or cairn.* 
Placed near to this, and occasionally surmounting 
the tumulus, was a pillar or slab called a “ bauta- 
steinn,” the erection of which to those who had 
fallen in battle was “ enjoined by Odin as a saered 
duty.” In numberless instances these still retain 
the distinctive appellative of the chief whose re- 
mains were so deposited, although the memorial 
stones (sculptured or otherwise) have in most 
cases disappeared.t  Hair-Craig,” or “ Hair- 
* One of these evidently gives its name to the parish 
of Carluke, in the deanery of Lanark, the old church of 
which stood on the low ground by the river, near a cairn 
called “ Carneluke-law ” = Meeso-Gothic kairnus, stone = 
Lowland Scotch cairn, a heap of stones, Juke = Scandina- 
vian personal name Loki, law=hleo, tomb, literally the 
cairn of Loki’s tomb. : 

+ Much ingenuity has been wasted by Dr. John Stuart 
and others to connect these remains with the aboriginal 
inhabitants of North Britain, but their united specula- 


, oh | 
the parishes of Inverarity and Monikie respec- 








Craigs,” as it is otherwise written, in my view 
denotes the resting-place of a Northman named 
Har, as do Harlaw, Harlow, Hair Cairn, Hare- 
hills, Harehauyh, Harestanes, &c., those of other 
Northern adventurers bearing this name, Law, 
low =hleo, in the sense of tomb, found in every 
dialect of the Teutonic. Cairn = Meeso-Gothic * 
kairnus, stone, Lowland Scotch—the modern re- 
presentative of the Pictish or early Scandinavian ; 
cairn, a heap of stones. Haugh = Old Norse haug-r, 
a grave mound, from the verb hauga, to heap up. 
In Cumberland this is found in the form of how: 
“ Many of our hows,” Ferguson says, “are coupled 
with a Scandinavian proper name, and in some cases 
actual examination has shown them to be graves of 
Northmen,” 
Stane, stanes = Icelandic steinn. The other names 
mentioned by W. E. are also Norse. In Forfar- 
shire is the “ Stannin stane (perhaps a misconcep- 
tion of the Icelandic stéd steinn + of pet sees 
of Balkellaw.” Balke-llaw = Old Norse personal 
name Bdlki, and hleo=tomb. It is worthy of 
note that many of the Scottish sculptured stones 
are associated with personal names of the North- 
men, as Borestone, Brucestone, Sueno’s stone, St. 
Orland’s stone, &c.—giving the Scandinavian 
proper names, Bor, Borrhy, Brus, Bresi, Svein, 
Erland-r. There is a place called Urland in Nor- 
way. The prefix Saint, which occurs in one of 
these names, is without doubt a modern accessory. 
To these might be added, probably as denoting 
the sites of memorial stones which cupidity and 
culture have turned to other uses, such names as 
* Ball’s stone,” “ Hawk stane,” “ Hamer’'s stone,” 
“ Clach stein,” “ Hirdmane stane,” &c.—-through 
which the corresponding Scandinavian personal 
names of Béll, Hauk, Hamar, Klak, Herd-Mani, 
are plainly visible. Place-names however, a 
ceded by the term Har (Haer, Hair), are obvi- 
ously not always sepulchral. In nota few instances 


tions, as might have been predicted, have ended in 
nothing—most of what has been written on this subject 
being merely so many figments of the imagination to the 
already large heap. I do not believe such reasons could 
be given as would convince any plain man of practical 
sense that the Celts or Kelts, in the sense of aborigines, 
possessed any knowledge of art whatever. Of Celtic art, 
remarked the late J. M. Kemble, we know but little, 
which is only a milder form of the statement that we 
know absolutely nothing. 

* The Meeso-Gothic, the most ancient of any Gothic 
tongue that has been preserved, was that in which was 
made the Bible translation of the Arian bishop U!philas. 
It was, according to Dr. Latham, the language spoken 
by the conquerors of ancient Rome. 

+ It was a common saying in the country districts of 
Forfarshire, speaking of anything designed to be erected 
or set up—a pillar or post for example: “Is it steud ?” 
i. e. stood, made to stand upright. <A stid steinn, or from 
the sound a “ steud,” or “ stood stane,” in the conception 
of the vulgar, would be a stone placed on end—ergo, a 
“stannin stane.” Stid steinn, a gravestone; in modern 
Danish, a grave is called gravsted. 
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these contain the personal name of some Scandi- 
navian settler. Of such are Harfoft, in the North 
Riding of York (Old Norse ¢éft, the enclosure of 
a house or of a field adjoining a dwelling) ; Hars- 


ton (Icelandic tin, the appendant of a “thorp” ); | 
Harrogate (Old Norse gata, a road or way); Harr- | 


op (Old Norse ép or Adp, an estuary, a place of 
shelter); Harby, Harraby (Danish by, a village); 
Harwich, (Old Norse vik, a cove or small bev); 
Harewood (Old Norse vid-r, vernacular Scotch 
widd, a wood). That the battle of Brechin was 
fought at Hair Cairn, “about two miles north- 
east of the town,” is probably only an antiquary’s 
fact. I fancy, in that case, it would have beea 
designated the battle of Hair Cairn; and, unless 
the site of this conflict has been determined on 
something other than mere antiquarian conjec- 
ture, I should be disposed to reject it altogether. 
The place called Harlaw seems to have given its 
name to the battle, as did Bannockburn and Flod- 
den to those momentous conflicts by which on 
the one hand the independence of Scotland as a 
separate kingdom was finally secured, and on the 
other its king and the flower of its nobility de- 
stroyed. There is, indeed, the Gothic word eri," 
Norse idem, to invade, devastate, ravage, plun- 
der—the latter from Norse Aer, an army. It is 
not impossible to conceive that, among the place- 
names of Scotland, there are some which would 
bear this explanation; though hardly, as I think, 


any of those cited by W. Kk. “Si quid novisti 


J. Cx. R. 
P.S. Since writing the preceding, I have looked 
into Johnstone's abridged edition of Jamieson, 
where I find: — 
“ Here. Used in the composition of several names of 


rectius istis, candidus imperti,” &c. 


places in 8.; pron. like E, hair.—A,-S, here, Su. G. {the | 


ancient language of Sweden | Auer, an army, war.” 

Again — 

“ Here and Wert. A phrase used to express conten- 
tion or disagreement. . .. . Teut, werre, contentio, dis- 
sidium ; and haer, lis.’ 

If well authenticated as the site of the battle 
to which W. E. refers, “Hair Cairn” might by 
possibility translate War or Battle Cairn. I am 
free to confess that the “Haer Cairns” in the 
parishes of Clunie, Blairgowrie, and Kinloch; the 
* Hier Cairns” of Monikie, Forfarshire; and the 
“ Herlaw, a gigantic cairn in the parish of East 
Kilbride,” suggest rather the memorials of battles 


than the records of individuals. At all events, | 


they clearly indicate the occupation of a Gothic 
as opposed to a Celtic people. 

Your correspondent W. E. very pertinently asks 
J. Cx. R. to explain Hair in this name. In the 
fourth volume of the Proceedings of the Society of 





* From this the Scotch word herry, harrie, to plunder 
or pillage, to reb a bird of its young. 


Antiquaries of Scotland, p. 498, Mr. Jervise, the 
author of The Lands of the Lindsays and other 
historical works of great research and worth, 
says — 

“On the north-west is the hill of Cairn Conan (near 
Arbroath). . . . . To the south-west is a huge monolith, 
called the ‘Cauld Stane o’ Crafts.’ It stands upon the 
boundary of the parishes of St. Vigeans and Carmyllie. 
.... » Crofts is the name of the farm, and the monulit! 
is also called the ‘ Harestone’—a name which, taken int 
account with the fact of its being upon the boundary of 
the parishes named, may be considered as significant of 
its use, since, as shown by Borlase, the word Harz means 
a bound, a limit, a hindrance, derived from Armoric, as 
* Men-hars, a bound or boundary stone.’ ” 








Numerous examples of this use of the name 
occur in almost every district of Scotland ; and in 
two instances in the neighbourhood where I write 
the name marks the boundary of a burgh, and 
one, in the other case, an estate. ‘Ihe derivation 
of words is not to be sought in similarity of sound, 


L. 


Grotivs (4 §, vi, 275.)— 
“ Gunther, 
Are dato conducta cohors, et bellica miles 
Dona sequens, pretioque suum mutare favorem 
Suetus, et accepto pariter cum munere bello 
Hunc habuisse, dator pretii quem jusserit hostem.” 
De jure Belli et Pacis, lib. ii. c. 25, 3. 9. Amst, 
8vo, 1701. 
The translator interpolates “ Belgic.” For this 
I suppose he had some reason, as “ venal” would 
have been as good for the verse and nearer to the 
original. Probably he overlooked “ Gunther” at 
the top of the quotation, and so ascribed the lines 
to Grotius. Barbeyrac, with his usual desire to 
be accurate, has supplied the deficiency thus:— 
“ Gunther (Ligurin., lib. vii. p. 389, ed. Reub), in 
his translation, Amst. 1724, t. ii. p. 701.” 
I learn from the Biographie générale, t. xxii. 
| p. 850, that Gunther's Ligurinus is a poem in ten 
Codie and all; the editions before 1812 are folios. 
Had Grotius cited fully, Barbeyrac would have 
been spared the trouble of hunting in a large 
volume, and E. H. that of examining two small 
| ones. Allow me to add, that though under your 
good discipline we have much —— in our 
references, we are not yet perfect. 1 often see an 
extract from “a local newspaper,” and the like. 
It is just as easy to write the name of the paper, 
and doing so may be useful and can do = — 


Bisnor Hart snp Gorpsuitn (4 8, vi. 296.) 
It is very probable that the line in The De- 
| serted Village may have been suggested by the 
f= 3 quoted by P. P. But is the bishops 
| 


remark original ? There are some very old rhymes 
about the motives that induce people to go to 
church. I cannot remember the whole, but the 
conclusion is — 
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“ Some go to stare, some go to nod, 
But few go there to worship God.” 
In the part that is wanting we have I think both 
the “scoffer” and the true Christian. Perhaps 
some reader of “ N. & Q.” will send a complete 
STEPHEN JACKSON. 


Dr. Samvet Jonnson’s Warten (4 8S. vi. 
975.)—Mr. E. J. Wood, in his Curtostties of Clocks 
and Watches, says the watch of Dr. Jobnson is still 
reverently preserved by its owner, so that he will 
probably be able to furnish Mr. MorGan with the 
information he desires. Joun Prieeot, Jun. 


copy. 


Mount Horn: Jenet Harovn (4° 8, v. 492; 
vi. 284.)—The writer who signs A Vico Pisca- 
ToRUM is mistaken in supposing that I had over- 
looked the passage in Deuteronomy, which he 
quotes. In an essay of sixty pages, entitled “ A 
Critical Enquiry into the Route of the Exodus,” 
which appeared with a map in the Journal of 
Sacred Literature for April, 1860, had particu- 
larly examined that passage, and compared it with 
the corresp mdent texts in Numbers. 

The whole route from Kadesh to Etzyongeber 
was there distinctly traced, and the stations iden- 
tified with the existing names still in use among 
the Arabs of the desert. 

The passage in Deuteronomy was of course an 
interpolation, as this writer supposes. In a work 
on the “Great Jewish imposture of the Tradi- 
tional Law,” in which I shall very shortly be 
engaged, I shall (I think) be able to prove satis- 
factorily, in opposition to the mythic theory of 
Tiibingen (the absurdity of which the Germans 
appear to be discovering) that the 
was really, in the main, written by 
Moses, but that it has been defaced by the inter- 
polations, omissions, transpositions, and forgeries 
of the doctors of the Jewish traditional law, 
from whom—and not from the Jewish priests—we 
derive our present copies of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tares; and who, to suit their own purposes, per- 
verted the Pentateuch and the prophetic books, 
particularly that of Isaiah. The famous prophecy 
respecting Cyrus was really written of Hezekiah, 
as may be proved by the strongest internal evi- 
dence. ‘ 

How negligent the Jewish priests and Levites 
were in multiplying copies of the Law may be 
seen in 2 Kings xxii. 8, from which it appears | 
that in the eighteenth year of the reign of yesiah 
there was only one copy of the Law in existence, 
and even ‘that had been mislaid in the Temple, | 
and was found accidentally. 

The doctors of the traditions, from whom the 
establishment of the synagogues originated, pro- 
vided each of the synagogues with a copy of their | 
edition of the Law, and, at a later period, of the 
prophetic writings, and the other books now con- | 
tained in the Hebrew Bibles. | 


themselves 
Pentateuch 
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| Teannot at present enter into any further dis- 
cussion of this or any other question in “N. & Q.,” 
since, for a considerable period, my whole time 
will be occupied in the work I have just referred 
t Henry CRross3ey. 


oS 


Cuavucer’s Priorsss’s Frencu (4™ S. vi. 386.) 
To the instances quoted of Stratford French and 
Norfolk French may be added that of Marl- 
borough French. Walter Mapes, writing in the 
twelfth century, says: “Cum vitiose quis illa 
(¢. e. Gallie& lingué) loquitur, dicimus eum loqui 
Gallicum Marleberge.” The definiteness of these 
several allusions seems to preclude the idea that 
they meant, as some think, no French at all. In all 
of them there would seem to be a tacit reference 
to the “French of Paris,” which was gradually 


assuming its place as the standard language. 
Whether, however, the diflerence between the 
“French of Paris” and the Norman dialectic 


French which prevailed in England was one of 
idiom or of pronunciation or both is not yet dis- 
tinctly made out. Two things are clear enough— 
(1) that the Norman dialect, as spoken on the 
Continent, differed in several important respects, 
especially that of spelling and pronunciation, from 
the French of Paris; and (2) that the contact of 
Norman with English speedily led to degenera- 
tion in the former, and that therefore the Anglo- 
Norman of the fourteenth century differed mate- 
rially both from the “ French of l’aris” and from 
the Norman of the Continent. The conjecture 
that the difference was most probably in the main 
phonetic is indirectly confirmed by Trevisa’s as- 
sertion that the Norman tongue had ‘‘on manere 
soon (of sound) among all men pat spekep hyt 
ary3t in Engelond.” The different dialects pre- 
vailing in England, those for instance of the South 
(the “ Nun’s”’), East Anglia (“ Avarice’s ”), and 
West (Marlborongh), coming into contact with 
the uniformly spoken Norman (¢. e. when spoken 
(“ary3t”), would variously affect its purity, and 
the result would be the bad French referred to. 
The numerous patois words of Norman origin 
found in provincial English with various degrees 
of frequency (East Anglia contributing a large 
quota) seem to substantiate the fact that Norfolk 
and Marlborough French were true existences and 
not nonentities. In the case of the Nun, she might 
speak the Norman of Stratford-atte-Bowe “ faire 
and fetisly,” and yet not know (i. e. not be able to 
speak) after the fashion of the “ French of Paris.” 
J. PAYNE. 





A 


Kildare Gardens. 


Sr. Joanna or Vators (4 S, vi. 389.) — The 
picture referred to by GavpeEnTIvs, which, if 
painted in the fifteenth century, could not repre- 
sent a saint of the sixteenth, probably portrays 
St. Elizabeth, daughter of the King of Hungary, 
and wife of Louis, landgrave of Thuringia and 
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Hesse, who was born in 1207 and died 1231. In | 


pictorial art she is generally seen crowned, and 
in some cases carries a basket. She was un- 
sparing in her charity, and was wont to carry 
food personally to the poor. There is a pretty 
legend that on one such occasion her husband, 
meeting her unexpectedly in a wood, requested to 
know the contents of the basket in her hand, on 
opening which both were surprised to find that 
the food had been changed into roses; of course 
as a testimony of the Divine approbation, and at 
the same time an emblem of the “ sweet-smelling 
savour ” of her abundant alms. C. H. D. 


Jeanne, youngest daughter of Louis XI. of 
France and Carlotta of Savoy, was born at Nogent- 
le-Roy, May 15, 1464; married, 1476, Louis XII. 
(then Duke of Orleans), divorced 1498 ; died at 
the Convent of the Annunciation, Bourges (of 
which she was foundress), Feb. 4, 1505; buried in 
her convent chapel. It is incorrect to style her 
“Saint,” for she was never canonised, though in 
1664 a commission was issued by the pope to 
inguire into certain miracles alleged to have been 
performed at her tomb. She has no claim to any 
higher title than “ Beata.” In 1562 her corpse 
was burned by the Huguenots with those of St. 
Martin of Tours and St. Francois de Paul. For 
any further information desired concerning her, 
see Hilarion de Coste’s Vies des Princesses et 
Dames illustres, Dreux du Radier’s Mémoires des 
Retnes et” Re gentes de France, and especially the 
curious little book entitled— 

“ Abrégé de la Vie Merveilleuse de la vénérable Ser- 
vante de Dieu Jeane de Valois, Reine de France, Fonda- 
trice et Scour Professée de l'Ordre de l’Annonciade.” 
[ Liége: Danthez. N. D., but the date must be 1666 or 
later. } 

At the Musée du Louvre there are preserved 
(alas for the speedy possibility of having to say 
there were’) a plaster mask taken from Jeanne’s 
face after death, two sketches by her hand, and 
her autograph—*“ Johanne de France.” 

HERMENTRUDE. 

St. Dorothy will satisfactorily meet the case of 
the figure described by Gauprentivs. St. Jane of 
Valois, as a widow, would not have been painted 
with long flowing hair, which was distinctive of 
virgins. St. Dorothy is crowned, as a martyr, 
like St. Catherine and many other martyrs. The 
figure was most probably meant for St. Dorothy. 

F.C. H. 

Mrs. Jane Garpryer (4" S. vi. 341.)—Mrs. 
Jane Gardiner kept a ladies’ school at Elsham 
Hall, near Brigg, as late as the year 1809, and I 
think for some time afterwards, I have known 
several persons who had been her pupils. My 
aunt, Mrs. Ashton (Mary Anne Peacock), was of 
the number, and cherished a warm regard for her 
memory. Mrs, Gardiner was the author of several 





other books besides the Evercises mentioned by 
your correspondent. Among others, whose titles 
I cannot at present ascertain, she wrote An Easy 
French Grammar ; An Excursion From Londen to 
Dover, 2 vols.; English Grammar adapted to the 
different Classes of Learners, 3rd edit. 1809. 
EpWARD Peracocx, 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Mancuester Cuap-Booxs (4 S. vi. 336.)\— 
Mr. Axon’s two Manchester ballads respecting 
“Owd Ned” bring to my remembrance a small 
volume of Manchester chap-books which I col- 
lected many years ago, and which may be said to 
be unique: at least Mr. A. Swindells, the printer of 
them, said he did not think another perfect copy 
of all his penny histories existed. His shop was 
situated in Hanging Bridge, one window of which 
overlooked what was then called “the old church,” 
now the cathedral; the other was constantly 
besieged by the lovers of this lore, devouring the 
ballads and such portion of the chap-books that 
were displayed, and which literally darkened his 
windows. Mr. John Swindells, who continued 
the business, died March 13, 1853, aged sixty- 
seven years. 

As a complete list of these penny histories 
may be a desideratum, it is herewith appended. 
All of them-are illustrated with rude woodcuts. 
The contents of my volume are —- 

Jack the Giant-Killer, part first; Jack the Giant- 
Killer, part second ; The Life and Death of Jane Shore; 
Dreams and Moles ; Card Fortune-Book ; The Shepherd 
of Salisburv Plain; History of the King and Cobbler, 
part first; History of the King and Cobbler, part second ; 
Ihe Renowned History of Robinson Crusoe; The His- 
tory of Robin Hood; The History of Valentine and 
Orson ; New Joe Miller's Jests; Mother Bunch’s Closet 
Newly Broke Open, part first; Mother Bunch’s Closet 
Newly Broke Open, part second ; The Life and Death of 
Fair Rosamond; The True History of Crazy Jane ; Chil- 
dren in the Wood; Tragical History of George Barn- 
well ; New Riddle Book ; Blue Beard, or Female Curiosity ; 
fom Hickathrift, part first; Tom Hickathrift, part 
second; History of Doctor Faustus; The Life and Pro- 
phecies of Robert Nixon; The Old Woman of Ratcliffe 
Highway, part first; The Old Woman of Ratcliffe High- 
way, part second; The Merry Piper, part first; The 
Merry Piper, part second ; Simple Simon's Misfortunes; 
Cinderella, or the History of the Little Glass Slipper; 
The Life and Adventures of Tom Thumb; Tummus aad 
Meary, by Tim Bobbin, part first ; Tummus and Meary, 
part second; Seven Champions of Christendom; The 
Yorkshire Beauty; History of Chevy-Chase; Sleeping 
Beauty of the Wood; Art of Courtship and School of 
Love; The Blind Beggar of Bethnal Green and his 
Daughter Bessy ; Honest John and Loving Kate, part 
first ; Honest John and Loving Kate, part second ; Ducks 
and Peas, or the Newcastle Rider. 

Wittram Harrisos. 

Rock Mount, Isle of Man. 

“Tue Mepatiic History or Eneranp” (4" 
S. vi. 369.)—On the subject of English medals 
from the period of the Revolution, the following 
works would be very useful to Mr. BoasE:— 








a tot aoe oe 
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. “Flistoire des Provinces-Unies des Pays-Bas. Par | Gabriel Harvey (not Hervey, though the extracts 
ur Le Clerc. Avec oe 37 ¥Y — phd —¥ may so designate him), perhaps you would — 
plication.’ From 1560 to 1716, 2 vols, folio, 1723, 1728. | Lake the following corrections: — For vol. 


There are 104 sheets 4 engravings of medals in vol. i., 4 : tg one : . ‘ 
jneluding most of the English ones of James IJ., William | P- XX1X. (in Mr. Collier's edition of Spenser, 1862), 


and Mary, William ri ,and Anne.] read vol. i. p. xxiv.; and for “we are not en- 
« Histoire métalli que des xvi Provinees des Pays-Bas. | abled,” &c., read “ we are not now enabled,” &c. 
Par Gerard Van Loon,” 5 vols. folio, 1732, [There are Of course it does not follow that because these 


us fi mngravings of the English medals in this ° ° 
ne Ss oe S ae — mistakes have been made there should be any in 





wor also. } . . 

< The ‘His tory of the L ife and Reign of Queen Anne,” a the extracts from the college books ; but im par- 
London, 1740, small folio. [At the end are engravings | ticulars of so interesting a character, is it asking 
of twenty-seven of Anne’s medals, with explanations too much of Mr. Laruam kindly to confirm them? 

Rapin’s “ Metallic History of the Reigns of W illiam ASS. 

and Mary, Queen Anne, and George I.,” folio, plates, Glaavow, ° 
1747. ; 

5. Mudie’s “ Historical and Critical Account of a Grand Tue Parts Catacomns (4 §S. vi. 369.) —It 
Series of National Medals.” With engravings of the | may gratify H. H. to be informed of the existence 
entire series, 4to, 1820. of a work specially devoted to this subject. It is 


6, Sainthill’s (Richard) “ Olla Podrida,” in two parts, | .4:4),, 
Syo, [Privately printed. ] entitled— 
. . . “Description des Catacombes de Paris, précédée d'un 
Pinkerton’s Me dallic History is most imperfect | p,..i, historique sur les Catacombes de tous les Peaples 


in the descriptions ; and in fact a work is greatly | de lancien et du nouveau continent.” Par L. Héricart 


wanted on the whole of our English medals. de Thury, &c. 8vo, Paris et Londres, 1815, pp. 368 
ny W REY [TS fo | , . . 
Markham H He ~ . aoe Henrrey, M.N.S., Xe, Among the engravings is a folding “ Plan de 
arabam ouse, rig +? +. * 3. ° 9 
—— arigh la Plaine des Catacombes au midi de Paris,” 


In Till’s little work on English Coronation | which sufficiently indicates the course of the ex- 
Medals, pp. 32 ef seg., is the following note, which | cavations. 


goes far to prove that Pinkerton was on/y the The following works, of less importance, had 
editor, and not the author of that publication :— previously appeared :— 

“ The Medallic History of England is attributed in the “ Notice historique sur les Catacombes de Paris, publiée 
catalogue of George the Third’s library (now part of the | par ordre de M.le comte Frochot,” &c. Paris, 4to, 1812. 
British Museum collections) to Pinkerton, but it appears “ Essai sur les Catacombes de Paris.” Paris, 8vo, 1812. 
originally to have been the project of another's brain.” “Conducteur de Y'Etranger & Paris,’ par Marchant, 

In answer to some solicited assistance from | 244 ed. Paris, 1514, 

Horace Walpole in aid of materials, he, in a letter (Contains “Description abrégée des Cata- 
dated Strawberry Hill, Oct. 15, 1788, acquaints | combes,” extracted from an article in the Journal 
Pinkerton— des Débats, July 20, 1812, and reprinted in the 

“TI am sorry to hear you are going to be the editor of | work of M. de Thury, mentioned above, p. 343.) 

another's work, who are so infinitely better employed Even this lugcubrious subject would seem not 


ee eee ray ed —— as it ry be on &| to be without its ludicrous aspect in the eyes‘of 
ranch of virtu that I love somfort myself, from your . . ns 
nef thorgy «deol grag edhe. ey ha, | the professed joker. See the humorous account 


taste and accuracy, that it will be better executed than “ “'-- : . 
by anyone else.” of a visit to the catacombs in the now very 


. . . | scarce— 
Till adds, that the medals Pinkerton describes Life in Pari tow thn Rabies Geen onl 
“Lie in aris: comprising the hambies, sprees, C 
were princips those the é > Bindle Mh gy agent mn. : : - ; 
P E ally hose then extant in the Bindley Amours of Dick Wildfire, and his Bang-up Companions,” 


collection. The supple ment Mr. Boasr purpose: 8 | &c. &c., by David Carey, London, 8vo, 1822— 
me blishing as a continuation to The Medallic His- a ears = : 99: 
ort with its irresistibly comic illustration, at p. 323, 
ry woul Id be indeed a great desideratum, and 44 +o ; ; 1? he 6 : ” 
h . entitled “ Life amongst the Dead!” by “ glorious 
must have the best wishes of ev ry one who takes | , 8 . - 
George Cruikshank, who, I am happy to reflect, 


an interest in such wae W. HL. Nasu, BA is still, half a century later, among us hale and 
Florinda Place, Dublin. , mes hearty, to be what no one can or will be, his own 
| parallel. Zsto perpetuus! WittiAm Bates. 
TRANSLATOR: COBBLER (4" S, vi. 366.)—See | Birmingham. 


the case of a man tried at the Old Bailey, 1796, 
for stealing shoes, for a funny anecdote “on this | _ REMARKABLE Occurrence To A Bett (4 8. 
vol. It is given in the Percy Anecdotes (Chandos | 384.) —On the day of the Duke of Wellington’s 
Library), p. 337. See also “N. & Q.” 2™¢ §. x, interment in London, 1852, the bell of the parish 
388, W. D, §,_ | Chureh at Trim was tolled in sy mpathy with the 
Peterborough. event, and was cracked. This is curious when 
the duke’s early connection with this town is re- 
Gapriet Harvey (4 S. vi. 383.) —In Mr. | membered as its representative in the Irish par- 
LaTHAM’s interesting communication regarding | liament, 0. T. D, 
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Use or Mumuirs (4* S, vi. 389.) —In Sir 
Thos. Browne's Hydriotaphia, chapter v., I find 
the following : — 


“The Lgyptian mummies which Cambyses or Time 
hath spared, avarice now consumeth. Mummy is be- 
come merchandise. Mizraim cures wounds, and Pharaoh 
is sold for balsams,” 

G. W. Tomirson. 

Huddersfield, 


Miscellarcous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Biographia Juridica, A Biographical Dictionary of the 
udges of England, from the Conquest to the present 
Time. 1066—1870. By Edward on F.S.A., of the 

Inner Temple. (Murray.) 

Mr. Foss’s Judges of England is a book containing far 
more than its title would lead one to expect. For with the 
biographies of the learned Doctors of the Law which are 
there recorded, he has interwoven a large amount of valu- 
able information as to the rise and progress of the different 
Courts at Westminster and their peculiar jurisdiction, 
and as to the changes which the Law, its practices and 
forms of procedure, have undergone from time to time, so 
that the work is in some respects as mach a history 
of the Law as of those by whom that Law has been 
administered. But to accomplish this Mr. Foss was 
obliged to extend it to nine volumes, so that the book 
became too large, comparatively speaking, to find a place 
in every lawyer's library. It was a happy thought on 
the part of the venerable author of that really important 
work, to remodel it, and eliminating the mere historical 





portion, to reproduce the Biographies of the Judges, | 


abridged in a few cases, and with all necessary correc- 
tions, and instead of the chronological arrangement which 
somewhat interferes with facility of reference, throwing 
them into alphabetical order, and printing them in one 
volume of convenient size as a Biographical Dictionary 
of the Judges of England, Our readers will probably be 
surprised to find that these Lives are sixteen hundred in 
number; and as a large proportion of them are not re- 
corded in Chalmers or any of our standard collections of 
biography, and those which do appear are without the 
completeness and accuracy which Mr, Foss’s careful in- 
vestigations enabled him to attain, it will be seen that 
the work before us is one calculated not only to give 
completeness to every legal library, but to form a neces- 
sary supplement to all our other Biographical Dictionaries. 
We ought to add, what we know will be very gratifying to 

r. Foss’s numerous friends, that prefixed to the work is 
a brief but graceful memoir of the author from the pen of 
the Rev. Canon Robertson. 


History of England from the Fall of Wolsey to the De- 
fext of the Spanish Armada. By James Anthony 

Froude, M.A., late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. 

Vols, 1X. and X. Elizabeth. (Longman.) 

The ninth and tenth volumes of the new edition of 
Mr. Froude’s valuable contribution to our knowledge of 
England under the Tudors embraces the important period 
between 1569 and 1583; and in them Mr. Froude treats 
of the rising of the North for the release of Mary, the 
issue of the Pope’s bull for the excommunication of 
Elizabeth ; the rise and failure of the Ridolfi conspiracy ; 
the schemes for the marriage of Mary with the Duke of 
Norfolk, and his imprisonment; the proposals for a mar- 
riage between Elizabeth and Anjou, and the subsequent 
substitution of D’Alencon; the massacre of St. Bar- 
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tholomew and its influence upon the policy of Elizabeth 

the negociations for the Spanish treaty, and the rebellion 
of Desmond ; and he develops, in his graphic and effee- 
tive manner, all the plottings, counter-plottings, and in- 
trigues of the busy actors in these stirring scenes, so that 
the story proceeds page by page with unflagying interest, 


Books RECEIVED. 

Bede's Ecclesiastical History of the English Nation. A 
New translation. By the Rev. L. Gidley, M.A., Chap- 
lain of St. Nicholas, Salisbury. (Parker.) 

The present translator speaks of the Ecclesiastical His- 
tory of the Angles being comparatively neglected br 
English Churchmen—an — in which we cannot 
agree with him. The popularity of Bede at the present 
day is surely on the increase, and is likely to be further 
increased by such versions as the present, with its illus- 
trative notes. 


The Crown and its Advisers; or, Queen, Ministers, Lords, 
and Commons. By Alexander Charles Ewald, F.3.A, 
This little volume contains the substance of four Lec- 

tures delivered at the request of the National Union of 

Conservative Associations, with the view of conveying to 

various audiences of Conservative working men a know- 

ledge of the leading facts and principles of our Constitu- 
tution, and are extremely well adapted to that end. 


The Abbot: being a Sequel to “ The Monastery.” By 

Sir Walter Scott, Bart. (A. & C. Black.) 

Sir Walter's striking picture of the ill-fated Mary will 
always make The Abbot, which is the new volume of 
“The Centenary Edition of his Works” one of the most 
popular of his historical tales. 

LAMpetnu Liprary.— Mondays, Wednesdays, and 
Fridays are the days appointed by the Commissioners, 
and sanctioned by the Archbishop, as the days on which 
the library will be opened. Nearly one half of the Cata- 
logue is completed, and will be accessible to the readers. 

Tae Earty Exoutsu Text Socrety’s Extra Series 
Books for this year are now in course of issue. They are 
(1.) Andrew Boorde’s First Book of the Introduction of 
Knowledge, from Mr. Christie Miller’s unique copy of 
the first edition of 1547, collated with the second edition 
of 1562-3, and with fac-similes of the woodcuts by Mr. 
W. H. Hooper; Andrew Boorde's Dyetary of 1542, from 
Mr. Hy. Hicks Gibbs’s unique original, collated with 
three later editions, and with fac-similes of the initials and 
cuts by Mr. W.H. Hooper; The Treatyse answerynge the 


| boke of Berdes, compyled by Collyn Clowte, 1542-3, from 


| 





the unique (though incomplete) copy in the British Mu- 
seum, with fac-similes by Mr. Hooper; large extracts 
from Andrew Boorde’s Breuyary, 1547; with his Life and 
Letters, and account of his works by Mr. F. J. Farnivall, 
M.A., Trin. Hall, Cambridge. II. Barbour’s Brus, Part 1. 
containing the first ten books, edited from the best 
MS.—that in St. John’s College, Cambridge, with large 
collations from the MS. in the Advocates’ Library, and 
the old printed editions, by the Rev. Walter W. Skeat, 
M.A., late Fellow of Christ's College, Cambridge, The 
Society have twelve Texts in the press for next year, of 
which they hope six will ready for issue early in January, 
1871. 

Tue Socrety or AxtTrquanies.—The first meeting ot 
the Society for the ensuing Session took place on Thurs- 
day, the 17th inst. Among other objects of antiquarian 
curiosity exhibited was a choice selection of Egyptian 
remains from the collection of the late Mr. Hay; and 
they formed the subject of a series of most instructive 
and interesting observations on the part of the learned 
Keeper of the Antiquities at the British Museum. 








a= ap oo bee 
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Our valued correspondent, Mr. Epwarp Peacock, 
has just published a historical novel under the title of 
Ralf’ Skirlaugh, the Lincolnshire Squire, the object of 
which is to give a picture of life as it existed in Lincoln- 
shire a hundred and twenty years ago, and to preserve a 
memorial of the fast-perishing folk-speech of the district. 


“Tne Becrast Eveninc Tececrarn,” which was 
started on Sept. 1, 1570, is the first halfpenny newspaper 
ever issued in Ireland. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Porticulare of Price, &c., of the following Books to be sent direct to 


the centlemen by whom they are required, whose names and addresses | 


are given for that purpose: — 
ue Lonp Cuter BAnox NictoLsox, AN AVTORIOGRAPHY. 








Wanted by Mr. James Yeowell, 68, T vornhill Road, Barnsbury, N. 

Tun DLE TRANSLATED INTO THE _Low GERMAN DIALECT. Printed | 
by Steffen Arndt in Lubeck, M94. Vol. I *’roverbs to Revelations 
Tue Breve is Hien German DiaLectr. Augsburg, lise, Printed | 
by A. S. Vol. 1. Genesis to Psalms | 

Wanted by J/enry Sothcran 4 Co , 156, Strand, W.C 
Two OLp Men's TALES | 
Asuwoie’s History or BERKSHIRE Vols. " 
Busworta'’s ANGLO-SAXON DICTIONARY. 
Itastep's History oF Kent. 4 Vol« 
s res’ History oF Dunwam. 4 Vols, | 
Scor’s History or Wrrencerart, Los | 
! ss1ncTos’s CONVERSATIONS Witn Lonrp Brroy | 
Wanted by Mr. Thomas Beet, Bookectler. 15, Conduit Street, | 
Bond Street, Londen, W. 


Aatices ta Corresponvents. 


Our CurisTwas NuMBER will be published on Saturday, December 
0, and contain as waual a number of interesting papers on Folk Lore, | 
Popular Antiquities, Old Ballads, &c. 

Gueex Cuvrcn, Sono. Dectuus will fad the inscription on this | 
church in owr 3rd &. iii. 171, and x. 0; ul of the Registry Book, | 
xi. 157. | 

Z. Z. In Englawl, up to 1752, the year amenced March 2%, but by | 
det & Geo. IT. c. %, the Ist day of January next following was to 

eckoned as the \st day of the year 1752. 













Sepan Cuarns. The querists are referred to“ N. & Q.” Ist 8. xi. 
21 and 38; and 3rd 8. ix, 138 | 
K. The paragraph was in type before your communication reached us. | 
W.C. B. Among the prints in the King's Library in the British | 
Maser ription, of Gawth «| 
C 8 t..“ Printed and 
, y T. Smith, ncar ye Fountane Tavern in the Strand,1722."",5 From 
its t arye folio size we doubt whether it cver appeared in any printed 
look, 
Ioyonaurs. A Commentary on the Holy Bible, Bris 
ributed to Wm. Pine in Bohn's Lowndes. The author 
ca a lay preacher The reference is evis to the inacription” a 
toutes les gloires de la France,” which appears on the old Palace at Ver- 
sailles. 
Curtosvs. For some account of Edward Colston, the Bristol philan- 
thropiat, consult Cates's Dictionary of Biography, ed. 1867, and the his- 


v Bristol. 

MUND JOY. An excellent account of the Theatre Royal, Smock 

Dublin, will be found in Gilbert's History of the City of Dublin, 
: (m- 











ed. ii, 66-113, and in Warburton's History of Dublin, ii. 1 1122. 

P. The use of “at” and“ in” in regard.to citics « uld appear to be 
rather arbitrary, awl no rule can be laid down. 

PusryiTe. What is a Puseyite? appeared in the Morning Herald, 


and was reprinted by Masters, 
an answer by Catholicus 


Eenatom. —4th 8. vi. p. 409, col. i. 
“ eight.” 


then in Aldersgate Street, in 1852, with 


line 40, for “seven” read 
All communications should be addressed to the Editor of “N. & G..” 

43, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 

7 . all communications should be affixed the name and address of the 

wien, not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of good 


ery 
fa 
A Reading Case for holding the weekly numbers of “N. & 
ready, and may be hed of all Booksellers and Newsmen, 
Or, free by post, direct from the Publisher, for Is. 8d. 
#* Cazes for binding the Volumes of “ N. & Q.” 
N. ." may be had of th 
Publisher, and of all Booksellers and fume “ , 2 
dn consequence of the abolition of the impressec 
ibseription for copies forwarded free by } 
Cn rading the Half-yearly Index), for 
stead of \14. 4d.), which may be paid by Post Office Order payabl 
Somerset House Post Office jn favour of Wit am G. BMI’ 
pee . fice, ur o ILLIAM G. Sm K 
WELLINGTON STRERT, STRAND, W.C, F _ 


." is now 
price ls. 6d.; 


1 Newspaper Stamp, the 
» direct from the Publisher 
mths, will be Ws. 3d. ( 


®. 

















too, is marked by the same characteristics.” — 


Noreced OF REMOVAL.—C.J. DOTESIO, havin 


Qocrsry OF ANTIQUARIES OF LONDON.— 
VETUSTA MONUMENTA., 

The following portions of Vol. VI. are now published, and may be 
had at the Society's Apartments at SOMERSET HOUSE, or through 
any Bookseller: — 

1. Three Platesof the “ CHAIR of ST. PETER,” preserved at Rome, 
with Letter- press by the late A. ASHPITEL, Esq., F.S.A., and A. 
NESBITT, Esq., F.5.A. Folio, 1870. Price 9s. 6¢.; to Fellows, 6. 

2. Four Plates in Chromolithography, reproducing Illuminated pages 
of Ancient Ir MSS., with Letter-press by the late REV. f iH. 


ish 
TODD, D.D., F.8.A. Folio, 1870. Price 16s.; to Fellows, 10s. 


THE ART-JOURNAL, 
For December (price 2s. 6d.), contains the following 


Line Engravings: 
I THE CHURCH AT BETTWS-Y-COED, after T. Cuxswicx, 


Il. THE MIRACLE OF ST. MARK, after I. Trxrorerro. 

Ill. THE GENIUS OF ELECTRICITY, from the Statue by 
ANTONIO ROSETTI. 

LITERARY CONTRIBUTIONS :—Heliography; British Artists Henry 
Stacy Marks, illustrated; Visits to Private Galleries; The Picture 
Galleries of Italy, illustrated; Exhibitions of the Dudley Gallery, the 
Photographic Society, and the French Exhibition; Museums of Eng- 
land, illustrated; &c., &c. 

And several other Articles relating to the Fine Arts. 
*»* The Volume for 1870 is now ready, price 31s. 6d., bound in cloth. 





London: VIRTUE & CO., 26, Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. 


Just published, No. XIV. price 6d. 


E A C A D E M 

A RECORD OF LITERATURE, LEARNING, 
SCIENCE, and ART. 
Reviews, Critical Notices, Literary and Scientific Intelligence, 
orrespondence.) 
Subscription, 6s. for Twelve Numbers, post free, payable in advance. 
Vol. I. price 6s., or 7s. 6d. in cloth. 

THE ACADEMY is published on the 15th of each Month. 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE, l4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
London; and 20, South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


H ae 
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Now complete in Seven Volumes, 8vo, 


THE HISTORY OF SCOTLAND; 


FROM AGRICOLA'S INVASION TO THE REVOLUTION 
Or 1688, 
jy JOHN HILL BURTON, 


Historiographer Royal. 
With a Copious Index, price £4 18s. 

Purchasers of the early Volumes are respectfully recom- 
mended to complete their copies, as after a limited period 
the’work will be sold in sets only. 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinbufgh and London. 


Small crown &vo, in neat cloth binding, price 3s. 6d. 


THE FOLK-SPEECH OF CUMBERLAND and 


some Districts Adjacent; being short Stories and Rhymes in the 


Dialects of the West Border Counties. By ALEX. CRAIG GIBSON, 
F.S.A. 


“ The tales are remarkable for their spirit and humour. The poetry, 
. estminster Review. 
“ The stories and rhymes hare the freshness of nature about them.” 
Contemporary Review. 
“ Brimful of humour, homely wit and sense, and reflect the cha- 


racter and life and ways of thought of an honest sturdy people. 


Spectator. 
“ The stories, or prose pieces, are wonderfully clever and well done.” 
: Saturday Review. 
“ Tlis poems‘are pictures in very natural colours." 
= . yee Durham Chronicle. 


“ Destined to an honourable place among the choicest productions of 


our native literature.” —Carlisle Journal. 


London : J. R. SMITH. Carlisle: GEO. COWARD. 





succeeded to the old-established business of MrssRs. EWART an 
“o., Wine Merchants to Her Majesty, of 19, Swallow Street, 


rt. t 
Street (which premises have recently been rebuilt), REMOVED to that 
address on the 10th inst., where his business will in future be 
on.—5, Regent Street, Nov. 1870. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Sixth Edition, ready January |, 1871. 


Dedicated by express permission to His Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales. 


J be COUNTY J. AMIL TES OF THE UNITED 
ae or, Ma of the Titled and Untitled 
Aristocracy dited by ¥ Ww AL FORD, M.A., late Seholar of Balliol 
College, (a 
CoyTAININe — 


All those who bear Ay ourtety Titles 


S. as well a 
° or hold Official or other County 
Positi 


All the Untitl 
Titled Aris 
Marquises, 
its, and Barons. 
All the Baron: ‘ hose whe from Birth o 
All the Knights. tion are entitled to 
} “County Families 


The Cortyty FAMILIES gives a brief notice of the Descent, Birth 
Marriage, Education, and A t of « perso his Heir 
parent or presumptive); the Pa his “ a Record of ti 
Offices which he as hel Address and 
Country Residences 

Al ation is compiled f I rials collected from t 
families the mselves, and every used to render the Work 
thoroughly accurate and reliable 

In one Splendid Volum 11,000 Families, ov 
royal, beautifully bound, gilt edges, pr ry 


London: ROBERT HARDY 


or 1,000 pages super- 


VICKE, 192, Piccadilly, W 
Re 
AND-BOOK ABOlI 
JOHN POWER. I t 
publication, 6s. 6: 
Speci meer 


TORAH, SWI NORAH. 


WRIGHTON "ost free fi 18 Stamp 


t we hav 


Published o1 by ROBERT COCKS & CO., Nev 


RIENTAL 


EL G 
SYRIAC tABIC 
Wel n Stre 


[BLICAL LANGU 
M.A.,¢@ « LESSONS 
wid SANSKRIT, o1 
» WC, 


The |! 
CHALDEI 
Term 


) aoe CURIOUS, VALI ABLE BOOKS.— 
\% NATI & BOND'S New CATALOGUE, ntaining Works 
on the Fine rts, G i Lat 1 a, \ " AY Ilis 
tory and Topo Bibliog y at ural History, &« 


now ready, 


HO FRANC AIS 
re rele ¢ vuvel le 
' : - par ia 
poste, Gs. 6d 
VENEALOGY 
J Authentic Pedigrees deduced from the P 
Sources Informat c 1 respecting Arm: 
Advowsons, Manors 1 at sof An 
Researches made in the British Museum. 
Address to M. DOLMAN, I 


AND FAMILY _HIS STORY. 


3Q., 23, Old Square, Lincoln's Inn, 


Cc ATALOGUE 
Theology, 


MESSRS. “A YLOTY 
and will be sent free 


of SECOND- HAND } BOOKS, on 
mmentaries d y rey ring 

& SON, 97 ait ™ ‘le 

n appl cation Other Cata yeues w Ait foliow 


UTHORS ADVISED WITH as to Cost of 

PRINTING and PUBLISIHING, and the eh mode of 

" ng out MSS._.YaTes & ALEXANDER, Printers, 7, Symond’s Inn, 
Chancery Lane, ; 


f4th Ss. , 4 Nov. 26, ‘70, 


O PORTRAIT COLLECTORS. —Joun Sreysoy 
has reduced the ee of his 8vo Portraits from 6d. to 3d. each, and 
all other Engraved Portraits in like proportion. Please order 
EVANS'S CATALOGUE, or from my own Lists, viz. Parts 60, 61, 
and first Part of ALPHABETICAL CATALOGUE. _J( JHN § 
SON, Book and Printseller, 15, King's Place, Chelsea, London, 8. W,. 


*.* Books and Prints in large or small collections bought. 
PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


192, Fleet Street (Corner of Chancery Lane), 


CARRIAGE PAID TO THE COUNTRY ON ORDERS 
EXCEEDING 20s, 

NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 3s., 4¢., 5s., 

ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 4s. 6¢., 5 

THE TEMPLE ENVELOPE, with H 

STRAW PAPER —Improved q 

FOOLSCAP, Hand-made Outsides, 4s. 6¢. per ream. 

BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s. and 6s. 6c. per ream. 

BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, Is. per 100—Super thick quality, 

TINTED LINED NOTE, for Home or Foreign Correspondence (five 
colours), 5 quires for 1s. 6d. 

COLOURED STAMPING 
fs. 6d. per 1,000, 
Monograms, two 
or Address Dies, from 3s. 

SERMON PAPER, 1, 48. per ream; Ruled ditto, 4s. 6d. 

SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal terms, 

I!lustrated Price List of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, Stationery, 

Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, Portrait Albums, &c., post 

free. 





and 6s. per ream. 
6s. 6d. per 1,000, 
Inner Flap, Is. per 100, 
6d. per ream. 


Relief), reduc red to 4s. 6d. per ream, or 
t Dies engraved from ‘Ss. 


ree letters, from7s. Business 


ESTABLISHED 1841.) 


The New Vellum-wove Club-house posal 


Manufactured and sold only by 
PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 192, Fleet Street, Corner of Chancery Lane, 
* The production of Not per of a superior kind has long been the 
subjec phn 6 apmew pbeg of bi 
t bat ¢ ld be made t 
m as ‘certal n that ext 
nelusion did not seem sat rs. PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 
of Fleet Street, who « rmined to nti ion a aoa 
result was attaine rn s been rewarded, for 
have at last beer ption of paper, which they 
call CLUBHOUSE NOTE ses anything of the kind in ordinaly 
use. The new paper is beautifully white, its surface is as smooth @ 
polished ivory, and its substance nearly resembles that of vellum 
that the writing thereon presents an extraordinary clearness and beaulj 
A steel pen can be used t with the facility of a goose quill,and 
t source « noyance has been completely supe 
nin that rial t ew Note-paper will lead to 
reneral adoption in al nrist tie clubs at the West End, as 
s by the public at larg t 3 not in excess of that charged 
an inferior article.’ 
Sample Packet post free for 19 stamps. 


“OLD ENGLISH " FURNITURE. 


ms of Simple ar Artistic Cabinet Work from County 
of the XVI. and = IT. ¢ etude, eumniine good taste, 
kmans! economy. 


eproducti 
“Mendens 
Lip, and 


COLLINSON and LOCK (late Herring), 
CABINET MAKERS, 

109, FLEET STREET, E.C. Established 1782. 
TAPESTRY PAPERHANGINGS. 
Imitations of rare old BROCADES, DAMASKS, and GOBELIN 
TAPESTRIES. 

COLLINSON and LOCK (late Herring) 
DECORATORS, 

109, FLEET STREET, LONDON. Established 1782. 
\ ANILA CIGARS.—MESSRS. VENNING & C0. 
| of 17, EAST INDIA CH AMBERS, have just sss pived : —— 
’ 300° = NO sice 21. 100. jay Orders e be ac —— bys 


remittance. 
N.B. Sample Box of 100, 10s. 6d. 








